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EDITOR'S FOREWORD 


This issue of the Journal results from observing controversies 
dealing, in general, with the ideological and social forces and the 
institutions that determine the contemporary design of international 
relations. 

Examples of typical questions that arise are: Which plays a 
more decisive role in international affairs — morality or power? Is 
religion a force transcending national loyalties today, or only a tool 
to strengthen the hold of one state over others of the same religion? 
When made known to the people, which will gain their loyalty as an 
ideology — the philosophy of individualism or that of collectivism? 
Allowing for its existing moral and philosophical atmosphere, what 
does a state consider its best attitude in international relations? What 
are the chances for world order through world law; are existing legal 
systems susceptible of consolidating? What are the comparative merits 
of a capitalistic or a socialistic economic system? Will the present 
rapid advancement of science cause it to be a uniting or a dividing 
force in international relations? 

Since discussion of these questions should help in better under- 
standing the present as well as in predicting the future, this Journal 
offers one possible design for international relations as a science. The 
design works here on two main principles: 


1. That in every political society there are permanent social forces 
and institutions important to international relations. These 
are morality, religion, philosophy, politics, law, economics, and 
science. 


2. That although these forces and institutions exist at the same 
time within a given political unit and constantly influence its 
relations with other states, there are periods when one tends 
to predominate, despite the continuous progress of each. 


By considering the stage of development and the use made of 
these forces and institutions in contemporary times, the following 
articles, written by theorists, businessmen, and students, offer material 
for evaluation rather than a definite answer to the overall question 
posed by the design of this issue. That question is: In this era of 
the trend toward internationalization, what are the possibilities that 
any or a few of the above forces and institutions show supranational 
appeal or may be used as rallying points for peoples with probable 
opposing national interests? 














Morality 


Probably the oldest social force to dominate in human relations, 
morality may be said to be a standard of values, a sense of proportion, 
a similar way of life that has bound communities and determined their 
interrelationship. 

In the West for example, morality, having progressed past a way of 
life based on superstition, tradition, etc., to the highly developed individual 
ethics of ancient Greece, made its strongest supranational appeal in the 
Christian era. At the beginning of the Renaissance, however, and coincid- 
ing with the rise of the sovereign state, morality (ethics) was challenged 
as a basis on which to conduct interstate relations, since such a basis could 
be detrimental to particular state interests. Ensuing centuries have tended 
to stress power politics over morality as a decisive factor in international 
relations. 


MORAL POWER IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


By Ernest A. Gross 


Exponents of real-politik tend to ignore moral power as an actual 
ingredient of strength and, indeed, are inclined to regard the phrase 
itself as a dangerous verbal trap. 

Their prejudice rests in part upon a confusion between ‘‘moral- 
ity’’ and ‘‘moralization.’’ In part also— and this comes to the same 
thing — it is a reaction against our national practice of shunting | 
between naked abstraction, such as the Kellogg Pact, mislabeled as 
a moral position, and noisy threat, such as putting forward retalia- 
tory capacity as if it were a program of action rather than a mere 
condition of fact. 

Due no doubt to a healthy disdain for pious generalities, George 
Kennan, for example, avows: ‘‘I am no lover of security pacts and 
have, as a historian, never understood the great value other people 
still attach to them... .’” 


‘ 


At the same time, unconsciously Mr. Kennan reveals how dif- 
ficult it is even for historians to be completely consistent on this 
matter. Thus, in expounding the virtues of disengagement, he joins the 
masses of ‘‘other people’’ by conceding at least some value to some 
security pacts in these words: 

‘Tt is plain that in the event of a mutual withdrawal of forces, 
the continental NATO countries would still require, in addition to 


1 Russia, The Atom and The West, p. 47. 
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the guarantees embodied in the NATO Pact, some sort of continuing 
local arrangements for their own defense.’” 

Apart from vagrant prejudices, however, the most compulsive 
reason why realists belittle the role of morality in national power 
is their practice of differentiating the motives which induce individ- 
uals to action from those which move States. 

For almost five centuries, Machiavelli’s ascription of ‘‘all things 
tc natural causes or to fortune’’ has held morality to be desirable as 
en individual attribute, but quite irrelevant to an organized society. 

It has been thought naive, if not subversive, to regard a State 
as capable of virtue. It is a common saying that nations ‘‘cannot 
feel gratitude.’’ Curiously enough, the converse proposition is rarely 
advanced. Realists are only too happy to attribute to nations a large 
eapacity for vice, ingratitude in particular. 


One of the major needs of modern diplomacy, in whatever form 
it may be practiced, is to overcome this traditional double bookkeep- 
ing, which debits communities with a talent for vice, while refusing 
to credit them with the possibility of virtue. 

Several centuries after Machiavelli we find Metternich still fol- 
Icwing the old accounting system. As the former ruled out morality 
from statecraft in order to forge a cohesive nation, so the latter 
ignored’ nationalism as a moral factor in creating a cohesive state. 

Both were guilty of the same fallacy. Each forgot that man is 
much more than a political creature. 

Now we know that the power of a society to influence others de- 
pends largely upon the capacity of the individual members of that 
society to discipline themselves. This accounts for both the strength 
and weakness of a democratic society. A favorite expression of the 
realist is that national self-interest is the only sound basis of national 
policy. Nothing could be truer in one sense, yet more meaningless 
in another. It all depends upon how validly one defines ‘‘self- 
interest.’’ 

Professor Hans Morgenthau, of the University of Chicago, re- 
cently wrote: ‘‘There are only two ways in which men, acting for 
themselves or for their nation, can be dissuaded from taking a cer- 
tain course of action: the promise of benefits and the threat of dis- 
advantages. No man has ever been thus dissuaded by abstract refer- 
ences to the moral law or by entreaties to be good.’” 


2 ibid., pp. 63-64. (Italics added.) 


3 “Atomic Force and Foreign Policy,’ Commentary, 1957. 
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A century and a quarter before, Alexis de Tocqueville threw 
light on the main question which is begged in the foregoing quota- 
tion: How is one to judge wisely in a given situation what is a ‘‘ben- 
efit’? and what is a ‘‘disadvantage’’? The great French observer 
of America wrote in 1835: 


“The American moralists do not profess that men ought to 
sacrifice themselves for their fellow creatures because it is noble to 
make such sacrifices, but they boldly aver that such sacrifices are 
as necessary to him who imposes them upon himself as to him for 
whose sake they are made... I am not afraid to say that the prin- 
ciple of self-interest rightly understood appears to me the best 
suited of all philosophical theories to the wants of the men of our 
time, and that I regard it as their chief remaining security against 
themselves.” 


Comte de Tocqueville thus sums up the essential dilemma. How 
can one define the relationship between ideals and reality? The 
definition must vary with the issue and with the time. Yet, there 
are certain constants which apply to the major issues which con- 
front us, in the context of our own times. These constants form the 
elements of national power in the international community. 


II 


A democratic society is by nature self-policing. It is inherently 
incapable of reserving one set of standards for itself and applying 
another in its external dealings. The traditions and outlook which 
stamp it with a democratic character preclude it from taking the 
military initiative. It may or may not turn the other cheek, but it 
characteristically stands and waits for the first blow. 

In strategic terms this means that if there is physical parity 
between our military strength and that of a potential enemy (speci- 
fically, the Soviet Union), our inability to take the initiative reduces 
our relative strength by perhaps one-tenth. In other words, the side 
which is politically capable of a sneak attack has a large military 
advantage over the side which must wait. 

Obviously, this is not to say that we can, or should, resort to 
preventive war. For democracy, military strength is a means of de- 
fense. It is a necessary shield of security, but not an instrument of 
action. A free society —or a coalition of free societies — must, there- 
fore, rest pon foundations which include, but are not limited to, 
strategic power. This is simply another way of saying that a ‘‘mili- 
tary posture’’ is not enough. Indeed, the more the weight which 
is given to a military posture, the more essential it is to develop a 
moral and political counterweight. 
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This is the basic equation in the ‘‘balance of peace’’—a more 
precarious equilibrium than the balance of power, inasmuch as the 
struggle for the latter upsets the former. 

I have referred to the requirements of self-discipline in a demo- 
cratic society. This applies to the community at all levels and rests 
ultimately on the willingness of the individual to enlist his activity 
and his allegiance in the support of the community, whether it be 
family, tribe, city, or nation. 

The ‘‘principle of self-interest rightly understood,’’ of which de 
Tocqueville spoke, is perhaps another way of describing that sense 
of common interest which is the cement of community. It is difficult 
to imagine a ‘‘rightly-understood’’ self-interest which excludes an 
enlightened sense of common interest. One without the other would 
be a mere play on words. 

However, self-interest, or common interest, cannot be realized 
except in terms of understood objectives and agreed means of achiev- 
ing those objectives. 

It has been wisely said that ‘‘the complex and always imperfect 
interaction of power, principle and purpose, as part of one con- 
tinuous pattern, is a fact of our present life; and in proportion as 
it is more widely understood, we shall be able to act more effec- 
tively.’’4 

In his last State of the Union message, Franklin Roosevelt spoke 
of the necessity for a democratic society to ‘‘link power and responsi- 
bility.’’ 

Elitism in diplomacy —the tradition that diplomacy can be un- 
derstood only by experts and that it is a cut or two ‘‘above the 
masses’’ — not only fails to forge such a link. It actually widens 
the gap between power and responsibility. Feeding upon the ancient 
error that states and individuals respond to unrelated motives, the 
diplomacy of power-politics creates a false distinction between ‘‘for- 
eign’’ policies on the one hand and such ‘‘domestic’’ issues as the 
tariff, race relations, the military establishment, and the state of the 
national economy. Above all, the illusion that diplomacy does not 
require an informed public opinion precludes a democratic society 
from furthering an objective basic to its survival: an ever-expanding 
community of freedom. 


III 


It must be remembered that the history of coalition and alliance 
is, in essence, a military-strategic history. When the Senate of the 
United States approved the North Atlantic Treaty it did so with the 
disclaimer that NATO was not an ‘‘old-fashioned military alliance.’’ 


4 “United States Foreign Policy.” 
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Except for the League of Nations, it is difficult to think of any al- 
lances which were not. Alliances, without exception, have been 
transient and fragmentary, because the only common interest which 
motivated them was one-dimensional. It was in fact a common fear, 
rather than a common interest, which bound, for fleeting decades, or 
at best a century or so, the coalitions of history. The most important 
distinction of all, as the Senate Foreign Relations Committee pointed 
out, was that, unlike the traditional alliances, NATO’s ‘‘entry into 
force and its execution depends upon the continuing support of the 
people of the signatory states given through their democratic con- 
stitutional processes.’’ Such language would have been branded as 
unholy by the Holy Alliance. 

On the fifth anniversary of NATO, Reinhold Niebuhr wrote an 
essay entitled ‘‘The Moral and Spiritual Content of the Atlantic 
Community.’’ (How ludicrous would a similar title sound if applied, 
let us say, to the Congress of Vienna!) 

Niebuhr’s analysis comes down essentially to the proposition that 
the ‘‘common stuff,’’ which makes it possible to speak of an Atlantic 
community, ‘‘is not so much a unified culture, as a way of making 
diversity tolerable under conditions of freedom.’’ 

This well describes the major premise of every human com- 
munity which is based upon consent rather than coercion. It applies 
also to the rudimentary international order, now evolving only at 
glacier-speed in a jet age. After pointing to the moral value of 
NATO’s strategie objective to defend ‘‘the seedpot of Western civili- 
zation,’’ Niebuhr goes on to say: 


“The moral and spiritual purposes of NATO correspond to the 
highest norm of international morality equally well. For the issue 
in the global community is not only to avoid war but to promote the 
unification of the global community in terms which allow the sev- 
eral nations and diverse cultures to express their vital impulses and 
protect their cherished values in liberty.” 


IV 


We talk much about collective security and pay lip service to 
the United Nations as the ‘‘cornerstone of our foreign policy.’’ 

But there is nothing inherently virtuous about ‘‘collective se- 
curity.’’ No Charter, however bravely drawn, is self-enforecing. No 
organization is ennobling merely because it exists. 

At best, the Charter of the United Nations is an agenda for 
civilization. The Charter is a broad statement of the objectives of 
an international community, which is as yet non-existent and, indeed, 
hardly nascent. The organs of the United Nations are agreed means 
of achieving the objectives of the Charter. However, they merely of- 
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fer — they do not assure — practicable procedures for economic and 
social action. Unless the members of the United Nations are them- 
selves infused with a sense of common interest, there is no reason to 
hope for the creation of a relatively stable international order. 

The image held up by the United Nations of a torn and divided 
world induces in many persons a sense of frustration which takes 
its toll on the organization itself. Some even seek solace in self- 
recrimination, lamenting that the United Nations was ‘‘oversold’’ and 
that ‘‘too much was expected from it.’’ This is not merely self-delu- 
sion; it is a false reading of history. 

Few, if any matters, had been more earnestly studied for a gen- 
eration than the building of the first steps toward an international 
order. Indeed, few issues in human history have undergone more 
bitter trial and more tragic error. 

When the Charter was written, for every thoughtless paean there 
were a hundred sober warnings that it was only a medium for com- 
mon effort which was being formed. 

In June, 1945, the Federal Council of Churches summed up a 
judgment, the realism of which is rooted in ageless truth: ‘‘The will 
to cooperate requires, as its foundation, a new international morality 
. . . The building of a better world order under God’s Providence 
requires better men and women . . . It remains for the peoples to 
rake the promise of the Charter a living and growing reality.’’ 

When this message was received by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Senator Vandenberg called it ‘‘The most representative state- 
ment that has yet come to the attention of the committee.’’ This was 
a fitting tribute from one moral-realist to a hundred million others. 














Religion 

Ancient societies seem to have had an almost uniform need for found- 
ing political regulations, based on morality, through a religion, The com- 
bination of king and high priest to form theocratic governments was 
typical not only of ancient Egypt and other highly developed civilizations, 
but still occurs in the primitive stages of political units. 

Although the nature of civil society has changed radically since early 
times, modern societies retain vestiges of a quasi-religious need that oc- 
casionally molds a political myth into an article of faith. This is done for 
purposes of indoctrination and obedience to a semi-divine ruler — fascism 
and communism being recent examples. It is also done for purposes of 
loyalty to a set of national principles or symbols such as popular sover- 
eignty, individual rights, etc. 

In the scope of this design for international relations, therefore, religion 
is not discussed as an inner cult of a divinity or a true theism. Rather it is 
analyzed as an organized power which has been used, and may again be 
used, by political authority to “add to the force of law” or of the army 
to create or to destroy. 

Many religions, guided by a single religious head, have reached a com- 
promise with secular authorities and now cooperate in domestic politics 
where they influence to a great extent the social behavior of a given 
state. Many, in their philosophies and ideological movements, still show 
a potential for unifying nationalities and states under a common faith. 

The next three articles contain examples of Zionism, an international 
movement arising from a particular religion; Catholicism, perhaps influenc- 
ing the politics of a continent; and Islam, a latent binding force underlying 
a supranational area now seeking political reform. 


NEW DIRECTIONS FOR ZIONISM 
By Irving Miller 


Ideologies, if they are to remain vital and meaningful, should be 
subject to periodical re-examination and re-appraisal. The ability to 
put one’s own set of beliefs and plan of action under searching scru- 
tiny is perhaps the most precious heritage of a democratic background. 


I 


Approached historically, any new appraisal of Zionism invariably 
leads us back to its original concept and purpose, but re-appraisal 
does not mean merely looking backward. Obviously, there can be no 
return to conditions prevailing before 1900, even if the vision of the 
early Zionists does contain eternal and universal truths still valid 
today. 

Zionism’s orientation has, indeed, altered with changing needs 
and varying demands. Zionism’s content at times has been political, 
economic, religious, philosophic, or social, depending on the specific 
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environment of its followers and the time and place of its appeal. In 
the Russia of the 1880’s with pogroms and economie disaster follow- 
ing in the wake of the liberation of the serfs, the Bilu movement and 
**Hoveve Zion’’ seemed to answer the needs of Jewish intellectuals 
and masses alike. By the time of the First World Zionist Congress 
of 1897, the ‘‘liberated’’ and enlightened Jewry of Western Europe 
was also producing outstanding leaders for Zionism, notably Theodor 
Herzl. 

Over the years, since that first Congress, Zionism has come to 
mean many things to many people, but rarely has there been so 
much misunderstanding, even distortion, of Zionism as a_philoso- 
phy and a movement as in the past decade. This misunderstanding 
— which began to erystallize as soon as Israel was established as 
a state — has spread to Jewish communities throughout the world, 
reaching into leading groups in Israel itself. The reasons can he 
traced in large part to the swift development of complex events, with 
resulting confusion over future goals and the over-simplification of 
Jewry’s problems and possible solutions for them. 

A great many definitions of Zionism have been presented by 
Jews and non-Jews, so I believe that it may be useful at the outset 
to clarify what Zionism is not in order to formulate more clearly what 
it is and may become in the future. 


For example, Zionism is not, and never was, a society for the 
promotion of emigration, although it supports and facilitates the in- 
gathering of Jews to Israel by organizations expressly set up for 
that purpose. It is not a fund-raising agency or an instrument of 
‘‘nationalistie propaganda,’’ although it seeks to enhance the prestige 
of Israel and to secure its existence as a Jewish nation, and advocates 
generous support of Israel’s economic rehabilitation by Jews in Amer- 
ica and elsewhere. Zionism is neither purely religious in nature nor 
secular. Zionism does not administrate social programs nor is it di- 
rectly concerned with problems of welfare, although it promotes re- 
lief and self-help and concerns itself deeply with the plight and mo- 
rale of Jews everywhere. 

Zionism rarely is what its enemies say it is, including the ten- 
dentious charge that it diminishes the loyalty of Jews for their native 
countries, an accusation based on ignorance or malice. 

Let us remember that Zionism, despite all the organizational activ- 
ity that goes on in its name, is essentially an idea. If an idea is of 
truly grand scope and answers basic human needs, it is indestructible. 
The idea of Zionism, which burst upon the world scene some seventy 
years ago, emerged out of the Jewish impulse for survival, for spirit- 
ual fulfillment. This profoundly human impulse is the open secret 
of Zionism’s power to attract men’s minds and imagination. And 
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I believe this impulse will still be there a generation or two hence. 
The impulse of survival is and will continue to be the true force be- 
hind the drive to bring cohesion to the many Jewish communities of 
all strains and outlooks spread over every continent. 

The survival of Jewry is not dependent solely on the world’s 
Jewish population making a permanent trek to Israel, that is, to Zion. 
Jewish life has existed for two thousand years in the Galut — the 
world outside of Zion. The concept of Zion itself was created in the 
Galut. It is the central factor in the Zionist philosophy, but it is not 
its end-all. Zionism, flexible and adaptive, necessarily has gone through 
a series of stages in its effort to adjust itself to human needs rather 
than to the tyranny of a fixed and immutable idea. 

Historically, Zionism’s first stage can be described as having been 
a philosophical one — the need to build an ideological base and 
a common identity within the Jewish heritage, taking into account 
Jewry’s status as a culture within cultures. Lately, there has been a 
new awareness throughout the Jewish world, with the possible ex- 
ception of Israel itself, of the creative side of Jewish life as it existed 
in the Galut over the last century. A number of Jewish writers and 
philosophers expressed this positive attitude many years ago when 
Zionism was still in its first stage of development. J. L. Peretz, for 
instance, wrote in 1908: ‘‘I don’t negate the Galut. Although I long 
for Zion, I still believe, like the Prophets, in the universal Jewish 
people and in our universal aims — freedom of conscience, ethics and 
a humanistic culture.’’ And in 1928, at the Hebrew University, Bialik 
warned ‘‘the new builders of Zion not to look with disdain’’ on the 
men and traditions of the Galut. 


Zionism’s first stage of groping toward some kind of unity among 
the Jewish people was interwoven with the second stage of founding 
a ‘‘homeland’’ in Palestine not simply as a haven of refuge but as 
a physical base to perpetuate the Jewish heritage everywhere, and to 
radiate a feeling of ‘‘oneness’’ in the world Jewish community. This 
was inherent in Theodor Herzl’s concept of the Jews as ‘‘one people.’’ 

The third main stage of Zionism was the establishment of a Jewish 
state as a political reality to support the spiritual and philosophical 
principles inherent in the survival of Jewry. 

And the fourth stage of Zionism? This is where it stands now, 
not too sure of what it wants but determined to consolidate and 
extend gains already won. In some circles, a cloud of confusion over 
just what this new and latest stage of Zionism should be is having its 
paralyzing effect. This sentiment generally leads to the proposition 
that the establishment of Israel has changed the nature of Zionism 
and, according to the most extreme view, has even rendered it mean- 
ingless. 
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I need not go into the historic importance of the establishment 
of the Jewish state — what it has done for the Jew’s self-esteem and 
dignity, what it has achieved in forging a bond between Jews of dif- 
ferent nations, and how it has filled the vacuum that threatened the 
survival and progressive development of the Jewish people. 

That threat has not yet vanished. Perhaps it never will, at least 
in the conservatively predictable future. For many generations, as a 
matter of fact, religious and cultural survival was hardly a problem 
at all. It became critical comparatively recently, as a result of the 
political and sociological changes in the nineteenth century that en- 
abled Jews to merge into the national life of their respective countries. 

The right to first-class citizenship attracted Jews away from reav- 
tionary countries and scattered them throughout many lands. Thus, 
it became apparent to the early Zionists that some central focal point 
was needed as a repository of creative Jewish culture for those living 
in freedom and as a welcoming refuge for those still deprived of basic 
human rights. It was obvious to Theodor Herzl, Max Nordau, Nathan 
Birnbaum, and the others who endowed the Zionist movement with 
their intellectual élan that history was too often unkind to people 
without a homeland, without a native soil where a continuously 
growing culture could flourish and contribute to the spiritual en- 
richment of its members, regardless of their geographical residence and 
national loyalties. 

But most important of all, it was conceived by the Zionists that 
the homeland would not merely receive homage and aid from 
Jewish communities in the world at large, but would give as well. It 
was to be a two-way street. The homeland would nourish as well as 
be nurtured. The dream of a homeland was not built upon the propo- 
sition that all Jews of every country would physically reside there. 
The. homeland was a symbol. It was not its province to endeavor to 
uproot mature Jewish communities which had established a way of 
life in those nations that welcomed the attributes of their heritage 
and culture. Jews, in particular, are aware that a culture is not neces- 
sarily based on the geographical proximity of the individual members 
of that culture. A culture, or a religion, or a nation, if you will, is 
primarily a state of mind, a consciousness of a common past, a sense 
of belonging. The Jews have clung to this state of mind over the past 
decades not by some mysterious social atavism but largely through 
the ideological power of Zionist philosophy. 

The establishment of the Jewish state does not mean the end of that 
philosophy. On the contrary, it now enters a new stage which can be- 
come one of the most fruitful and decisive in the history of the Jewish 
people. 
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In effect, the promised new era will be brought about only by 
a new outlook on the part of the world Jewish community. Israel is 
a part of that community; it is not the community. It is the core 
of the community, its heart and life-giving power, and in the com- 
ing years it may well assume its rightful place as its leader. 

But to do this, Israel must adapt itself to the reality of new 
conditions. It must recognize that there will always be a world Jewish 
community of which it is only a part, and that the Jews outside Israel 
will undoubtedly always outnumber the population of Israel. Israel 
must also accept the reality that a majority of the world’s Jews do 
not feel they are living ‘‘abroad’’ and that they one day must go 
back ‘‘home’’ in the physical sense. Judaism, like Zionism, is uni- 
versal and has no geographical borders, only spiritual ones. 

Until now, Israel has been largely on the receiving end — ac- 
cepting the devotion, zeal, material aid, technical assistance, the spirit- 
ual and cultural gifts of the other branches of the world Jewish com- 
munity. This has helped Jews to revitalize their thinking and re- 
affirm their identity as Jews. It has given them a feeling of brother- 
hood with Jews everywhere. Now, seemingly, they are to be placed 
‘‘outside’’ and cut off spiritually from the spiritual and cultural 
center they have helped to re-establish, simply because they do not 
physically reside there. 

Israel’s mission within the Zionist framework of a world Jewish 
community has been formulated as a process of giving as well as re- 
ceiving. To measure up to this mission, Israel must itself re-appraise 
its position vis-d-vis world Jewry and assume the role for which it 
was originally intended: as the fountainhead of spiritual strength for 
world Jewry as well as the actual home for those Jews who are ‘‘home- 
less’’ or wish to reside in Israel. Israel will then have fulfilled its 
original purpose to unify and guide the Jewish ethos everywhere, to 
give it substance and inspiration. 

On the other hand, world Jewry, for its own sake, cannot af- 
ford to discard Zionism. This would be the surest way toward ulti- 
mate disintegration. Jews are all part of a great life-giving tree, the 
strength of which is derived from all its components. The Jews must 
not expect Israel to stand alone, just as Israel must not expect to 
survive alone. It should be amply clear by now that without the moral 
and material support of the Jewish people Israel’s future will still be 
precarious. While all Jews, Zionists and non-Zionists alike, support 
Israel, it is the role of the experienced and dedicated Zionists to be 
the vanguard, to set the pace and provide the initiative. Israel must 
be as concerned for the world’s Jews as they for it. Survival will not 
be maintained without constant growth. Too many people believe that 
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Israel’s growth depends upon numbers, on its success in persuading 
a majority of Jews from America, Britain, and other lands to give 
up their respective citizenship and live in Israel, as if by this act 
alone they could consummate their allegiance to a common heritage. 

Premier Ben-Gurion’s statement, made at the Jewish ideological 
conference last summer, to the effect that he is not a Zionist, was 
meant to convey the idea that once a Jew has become a citizen of 
Israel he ceases to be a Zionist, simply because he has returned to Zion 
and thereby has fulfilled his personal Zionist program. This theory 
also implies that a Zionist is simply a Jew who lives in the Galut and 
who has only one aim: to ‘‘return’’ to Zion. There is another implica- 
tion in Ben-Gurion’s declaration, and perhaps it is the most ominous 
one. It prescribes that Jews in Israel should have no obligation, no 
responsibility, no feeling of mutuality with Jews who continue to live 
in the Galut, that is, those who live abroad. 

I shall not attempt to analyze the social, political, economic, and 
religious reasons for American — or Western — Jewry’s failure to 
emigrate en masse to Israel, a subject that has been covered fully and 
brilliantly by Professor Mordecai M. Kaplan in his A New Zionism. 
There is no point in indulging in sterile speculation. The fact is, as 
Hayim Greenberg pointed out in 1951, that emigration ‘‘is not on the 
current agenda of American Jewry’’ and is not likely to be in the 
foreseeable future. The same holds true for other Western nations. 


Does this mean that Zionism has failed in the ingathering of 
Jews to Zion? If so, it was the failure of a Zionism which, after hav- 
ing devoted all its energies — spiritual and physical — first to the 
creation of Israel and then to its preservation, was left with few re- 
sources and little energy to embark on the final stage of its historic 
destiny. The old Ahad Ha’amist dream of a Jewish state was based 
not so much on a gathering of dispersed Jewry as on a gathering 
of the dispersed spiritual and cultural heritage of the Jewish people, 
a center from which the Torah and its modern expression would radi- 
ate to the Galut. 

And Zionists have another great responsibility: to create a bridge 
between Israel and the rest of the Jewish people, to cultivate spirit- 
ual bonds with Israel, to foster the Hebrew language and culture, to 
inspire the youth in every country with a love for Israel, to encour- 
age those drawn to Israel by their idealism to make pilgrimages to 
Israel and even to invest their lives there. 

Jewry in the United States is an excellent example of the adjust- 
ment of Zionism to the demands of realistic thinking. Although Zion- 
ism has become a vital force in American Jewish life, it did not grow 
out of the political, social, and economic needs of the American Jew. 
It was introduced into America by European Jews, together with other 
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movements and ideological currents, developed in the Eastern Europe 
pale. Most of these could not exist long in America unless they were 
adapted to America’s special conditions. 

It is precisely here where Israel can do so much if it adheres to 
the true traditions of Zionism. Israel has fired the imagination of a 
great many young American Jews. Not in the sense that they would 
uproot themselves from their own country and resettle in Israel. But 
Israel has supplied that dramatic and profound identifying link of 
Jewry the world over with the historic soil of Zion. 

Supreme Court Justice Louis D. Brandeis said many years ago: 
‘‘Let no American imagine that Zionism is inconsistent with patriot- 
ism. Multiple loyalties are objectionable only if they are inconsistent. 
A man is a better citizen of the United States for being also a loyal 
citizen of his state and of his city, for being loyal to his family and 
te his profession or trade.’’ 

Behind Brandeis’ plea for bi-cultural existence of Jews was his 
emphasis on the need for Zion. He warned: ‘‘Jewish life cannot be 
preserved and developed, and assimilation cannot be averted, unless 
there be established in the homeland a center from which the Jewish 
spirit may radiate and give to the Jews scattered through the world 
that inspiration which springs from the memories of a great past and 
the hope of a great future.”’ 

Justice Brandeis’ words, uttered in 1914, still serve as a guide- 
post for Jews today. Zionism, originally, came into being and flour- 
ished as an idea, as a great force in the ingathering of the Jewish 
spirit. It must continue to live as an idea, a world-idea, and it is the 
common responsibility of the entire world Jewish community to live 
up to Zionism’s mission of survival and growth on a global scale, un- 
hampered by physical limits and guided by universal Jewish aims. 


NEW SOCIAL AND POLITICAL TRENDS 
IN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By Robert J. Alexander 


The Catholic Church has been traditionally considered a part of 
the Right in European and Latin American politics. This has meant 
that it has been counted among those forces which stood for the preser- 
vation of the existing pattern of property relationships, for ‘‘order’’ 
rather than ‘‘progress.’’ Not infrequently, particularly in Latin 
America, the Church hierarchy has been tolerant toward, when not 
allied with, conservative dictatorships. 
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There have always existed exceptions to this general conservative 
role of the Catholic Church. Social Catholicism was strong in Belgium 
and some other European countries since the latter years of the 
nineteenth century. Certain papal encyclicals, notably Rerum Nova- 
rum of Pope Leo XIII and Quadragesimo Anno of Pope Pius XI, gave 
encouragement to this trend of thought, but until recently it seemed 
to represent a minority — indeed a small minority — among European 
and Latin American Catholies. 

Since World War II there appears to have taken place a significant 
shift in Church policy on political and social matters in Europe and 
Latin America. The two most important aspects of this change seem 
to be a more general acceptance, or even endorsement, of political 
democracy by Church spokesmen and more general interest in and 
concern with the application of Christian ideas and principles to the 
solution of social problems. This shift in Catholie policy has by no 
means been universal, but there is growing evidence that a more demo- 
cratic and ‘‘social’’ policy is on the way to becoming the predominant 
pattern of the Church in political affairs. 

Events in Europe since World War II provide considerable evi- 
dence of this change in the Church’s political position. The growth of 
Christian Democratic parties with moderately left-of-center programs 
in a number of key countries with the encouragement of the local 
hierarchies ; a slow shift in the attitude of the Spanish Church toward 
the Franco regime; and, most strikingly, the rapprochement of the 
Polish Church and the Gomulka regime might be cited as examples of 
the change which we are discussing. 


* * * 


Perhaps the most striking evidence of a change in Catholic political 
and social policy comes from Latin America. This shift in Latin 
America has been a slow one, at first involving only minority elements 
among the laity and priesthood. But during the last three or four years 
a notable alteration has taken place in the attitude of the hierarchy 
in several countries toward social and political problems. 

For several decades there has existed a small minority among 
Catholic laymen who have participated in Christian Democratic parties. 
The oldest of these is the Union Civica Party of Uruguay, which 
although in three decades or more has never succeeded in becoming a 
major force, has supplied a number of outstanding figures to the 
country’s political life. It is principally a middle class group, and has 
representation in both the Senate and Chamber of Deputies. 

Probably the most famous Christian Democratic party of Latin 
America is the Falange Nacional of Chile. Established in the 1930’s 
as a breakaway from the ultramontane Conservative Party, it has been 
led by an outstanding group of intellectuals and has made an imprint 
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on Chilean political life far exceeding its weight among the electorate. 
It has been interested in developing strength in the trade union move- 
ment, and now is an important influence in the ranks of organized 
labor. In the current election campaign its nominee, Eduardo Frei, is 
a serious contender for the presidency of the republic. 

A more recent party is the Copei of Venezuela. This party was 
established early in 1946, and was the chief opposition group during 
the three years of government by the socialistic Democratic Action 
Party from 1945-48. Subsequently, it was for several years the only 
opposition party not outlawed by the military dictatorship of President 
Perez Jimenez, although it was not permitted to conduct any propa- 
ganda or maintain a headquarters, and its leaders were frequently 
arrested, deported, and even killed. During this period it succeeded in 
gaining a foothold in the labor movement. It is generally recognized to 
be the country’s second largest party. 

With the fall of the dictatorships of Perén in Argentina and 
Odria in Peru, Christian Democratic parties appeared in both of those 
countries. In Argentina this party is the fourth largest political 
group. In Peru, the Christian Democrats are particularly strong in 
the Southern city of Arequipa where they are the majority political 
force. They have some influence in the labor movement there. 

There is also a Christian Democratic party in Brazil. Its prinicpal 
center of strength is in the state of Sao Paulo, although even there 
it is only a minor factor in the political picture. Its moral influence 
is probably greater than its political importance, and it includes 
within its ranks a number of distinguished intellectuals. 

Catholie social influence has been felt in the trade union field as 
well as in the politics of the Latin American countries. Various 
Christian Democratic parties have acquired a modest influence among 
the organized workers of their respective countries, and have estab- 
lished special groups to work in the labor movement. These Christian 
Democratic labor groups have affiliated with the International Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions, which has a regional office in San- 
tiago, Chile. 

In addition, there have also developed two important Catholic 
labor groups independent of any political party. Those are the Con- 
federacién Costarricense del Trabajo ‘‘Rerum Novarum’’ of Costa 
Rica and the Union de Trabajadores de Colombia, both of which are 
members of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions and 
its American regional grouping, the Organizacion Regional Interame- 
ricana de Trabajadores (ORIT). 

The Rerum Novarum Confederation was established during World 
War II under the leadership of Padre Benjamin Nufiez, who had been 
sent to Washington, D. C. by Costa Rican Archbishop Sanabria to 
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study social and labor problems at the Catholic University. Upon his 
return home, Padre Nufez organized the Rerum Novarum Confedera- 
tion, which challenged effectively the almost complete dominance the 
Communists had in labor affairs at that time. He withdrew as active 
head of Rerum Novarum. in 1948, when he became Minister of Labor 
in the revolutionary government of José Figueres. Since that time, the 
Confederation has been completely under lay control, and except for 
the personal influence of Father Nufiez and a somewhat vague attach- 
ment to Catholic Social principles, it has had little clerical control. 
The Union de Trabajadores de Colombia is somewhat more 
closely connected with the Church. Started as a result of the efforts 
of a group of Jesuits led by Padre Vicente Andrade, and with the 
backing of the Colombian hierarchy, it still continues to have a system 
of ‘‘ecclesiastical advisers,’’ and carries on some Catholic proselytizing 
in the pages of its periodical Justicia Social. However, it is completely 
under lay leadership in day-to-day affairs, and it has succeeded in 
uniting most organized workers under its banner, through dedicated 
work in organization, collective bargaining, and defending the interests 
of its constituents. Not infrequently it has had to resort to strike action 


to enforce its demands. 
EJ * * 


Until recently, the Church hierarchy in various countries has had 
relatively little involvement in the activities of the Christian Demo- 
cratic parties and the Catholic trade union groups. Important members 
of the hierarchy took interest in these activities, but this tended to be 
the result of personal concern by one or another individual rather 
than a concerted policy on the part of the Church officials. 

However, during the last three years a significant change has 
occurred in the position of the Church hierarchy in a number of 
Latin American countries. In five different nations the highest officials 
of the Church have intervened in a decisive way to oppose dictator- 
ships. The bases of the Church leaders’ criticism of these regimes have 
been the governments’ denial of human rights and their failure to 
carry out a just social policy. 

The first instance was that of Argentina. The immediate reasons 
behind the quarrel between Perén and the Chureh, late in 1954, are 
still not clear. However, it is certain that relations between them 
reached a breaking point at that time, and that there was over- 
hostility between the Church and the Peron regime throughout the 
first nine months of 1955. Church demonstrations became a shield 
behind which other opponents of the government rallied. Catholic 
influence, which was particularly strong in the ranks of the Navy, 
undoubtedly had a good deal to do with the overthrow of the Perén 
dictatorship in September, 1955. 
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The next incident took place in Colombia. The administration of 
General Rojas Pinilla, which had come to power in June, 1953, with 
the good will of most of the country’s populace, became increasingly 
tyrannical after the ‘‘election’’ of the general in August, 1954 as 
‘*eonstitutional’’ president by a constituent assembly which he himself 
had picked. 

The Church did not give its support to the Rojas Pinilla dictator- 
ship but instead frequently expressed its disapproval. Early in 1956, 
when the regime attempted to seize control of the country’s principal 
labor organization, the Union de Trabajadores de Colombia, the Car- 
dinal of Bogota issued a sharp reminder to the government of the 
virtues of independent trade unionism. During the following year 
relations grew increasingly difficult between the Church hierarchy 
and the Rojas regime, and the government was taken to task various 
times by Church officials for its behavior. There is little doubt that 
the Church lent its support to the movement which finally overthrew 
Rojas Pinilla in May, 1957. 

Even more interesting was the role of the Church in Venezuela 
in the last months of the Perez Jimenez regime. The dictator had gone 
out of his way to avoid alienating the Church. He had hesitated to 
outlaw the country’s Catholic party, Copei, although its leaders were 
frequently arrested and it was not allowed to conduct open propa- 
ganda activities. He took no measures against the Church such as 
Peron engaged in in the last part of his administration — despite the 
presence of Peron in Venezuela. 

In spite of this cautious attitude of Perez Jimenez toward the 
Church hierarchy in Venezuela, the Archbishop of Caracas (who was 
generally considered to be personally conservative) virtually declared 
war on the dictatorship in 1957. On the first of May he issued a pas- 
torai letter denouncing social policies of the regime and its failure to 
distribute more widely the great wealth coming in from the exploita- 
tion of the country’s oil resources. Subsequently, an article in the 
organ of the diocese of Caracas attacked the tortures committed by 
the regime’s secret police, the Seguridad Nacional, against political 
prisoners. 

These pronouncements by the Church gave encouragement to 
those opposed to the dictatorship such as they had not had in many 
years, and in the final campaign against Perez Jimenez the officials 
of the Church played a leading role. Most of the leaders among the 
students who provided the backbone of the struggle against Perez 
were Catholics. Many priests acted as messengers for the underground 
opponents of the regime, and distributed their propaganda. The ring- 
ing of the church bells was the signal for starting the general strike 
which preceded the actual ousting of Perez Jimenez. There is little 
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doubt of the importance of Church support in the overthrow of the 
dictatorship. 

In Cuba, the Church authorities entered the struggle between the 
dictatorship of Batista and its enemies. The Archbishop of Havana 
issued a statement early in March, 1958, urging the formation of a 
‘government of national unity’’ as the only way out of the deadlock 
facing the country. This could be — and was widely — interpreted as 
a defiance of General Batista, who was stubbornly refusing to give 
in to the increasingly general demand that he make way for another 
regime which could restore peace and order to the island. Although 
the Church’s intervention in the island’s political affairs was not 
decisive, it put the Church on record in favor of the liquidation of one 
of the severest dictatorships remaining in Latin America. 

The Paraguayan dictatorship of General Stroessner has also in- 
curred the disfavor of local Chureh authorities. In the middle of March, 
1958, a local parish priest attacked the repressive nature of the 
Strossner government, and two weeks later the priest’s attack was 
seconded by a statement of the Archbishop of Asuncion, though in 
somewhat milder terms. 

The only country in which the leading Chureh officials remain 
in close alliance with a dictatorship is the Dominican Republic. So far 
there has appeared no movement upon the part of the hierarchy to 
denounce what is undoubtedly the most absolute tyranny in the 
Americas. Church officials, including the Archbishop of Santo Domin- 
go, are almost slavish in their adulation of the dictator, General 
Ratael Leonidas Trujillo. 


The widespread nature of the reaction of Catholic authorities in 
Latin America against the dictatorships of the region is a good augur 
for the future of democracy in the area. It seems to indicate a decided 
shift in long-range policy of the Church in one of the parts of the 
world in which its influence is greatest. Although the Church is not 
of equal strength in all of the countries of the region, it is of con- 
siderable importance in all of them. The alignment of its leading 
officials with democratic and socially progressive elements in the 
Latin American nations can be of great importance in assuring that 
the recent trend against dictatorships in Latin America is not a tem- 
porary phenomenon, but the beginning of an entirely new period of 
development in politics in the other twenty republics of the hemis- 
phere. It may also result in renewed strength of the Church among 
the urban masses of the region, large numbers of whom had tended 
to drift away from it as the result of its past alliance with conser- 
vative and reactionary forces. 











NASSERISM 
By F. R. C. Bagley 


What is Nasserism? What are the nature and extent of its ap- 
peal in and outside Egypt? 

Above all it seems to be an emotional call for ‘‘heroic,’’ ‘‘ positive,’’ 
‘‘revolutionary’’ action. ‘‘Freedom,’’ ‘‘unity,’’ ‘‘strength’’ are its 
geals. Definitions of these terms and programs for their realization 
are left vague. Colonel Nasser apologizes for having entitled his book 
“‘The Philosophy of the Revolution,’’ as the subject, he says, ought 
to be left to university professors.’ 

Initially, however, when they launched the coup d’etat or ‘‘revo- 
lution’’ of July 23, 1952, Colonel Nasser and his officer colleagues did 
have a fairly clear-cut program, and by 1954 it had largely been 
earried out. King Farouk and the corrupt elements in his entourage 
and in the Wafd party leadership had been eliminated; the army, 
whose defeat in Palestine was at least partly due to this corruption, 
had been purged and also considerably strengthened (though not 
as much as the officers desired) ; land reform, discussed but rejected 
by former parliaments,” had been enacted and was in process of ex- 
ecution ; various other reforms, development schemes, industrialization 
projects and welfare measures, most of them initiated by the former 
régime, were being pushed through with more vigor than before. 
Agreement had been reached in February, 1953 for British evacua- 
tion of the Sudan and was to be reached in October, 1954 for British 
evacuation of the Suez Canal Zone. From the outset the junta had 
declared that after a ‘‘transitional’’ period — which now seemed to 
be coming to an end — constitutional government would be restored. 

That is what General Naguib desired. In his book Egypt’s Desti- 
ny® he has written: ‘‘The Egyptian revolution, though it was passively 
supported by the great majority, was actively supported only by a 
small minority of the population.’’ ‘‘All I had intended to do was 
to gain popular support for the movement by gradually demilitariz- 
ing the government, by creating a constitutional assembly and _ hold- 
ing a referendum to prepare the Egyptian people for a free election 
at some future date.’’ ‘‘I further believed it better to sacrifice or at 


1 Eng. ed., Cairo, 1954, p. 9. 
2 C. Issawi, Egypt at Mid-Century, London, 1954, p. 135. 


3 London, 1955, pp. 187, 252, 215, 188, 189, 194, 198, 262. There is a copy 
of this rare book at the Middle East Institute, Washington, D. C. 
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least delay the attainment of some of our objectives in order to en- 
sure the attainment of others. Abdel Nasser believed in taking great- 
er risks than I thought were wise in an effort to obtain the whole 
loaf.’’ ‘‘Today we are in a position to reclaim the national sovereignty 
of which we have been so long deprived. But if we are to assert it 
successfully, we must conform to cosmopolitan standards of behavior.’’ 
‘‘(Egypt needs) capital, which is not attracted to countries whose 
economies are rigidly controlled.’’ ‘‘Nationalism, I know, has often 
bred intolerance in the past. In the atomic age .. . I do not feel that 
any country can indulge in xenophobia.’’ ‘‘We had to convince some 
of our Arab neighbors that aggrandizement of Egypt at their expense 
was no part of our revolutionary program.’’ ‘‘I hope that I shall live 
to see the day when the League of Arab states becomes a regional 
federation. The sort of federation that I envisage would begin like 
Benelux and end like Switzerland or the United States. The federa- 
tion would be governed by a parliamentary régime that would change 
its capital and its cabinet every year or two by turn.”’ 

General Naguib’s ideas may be compared with those of Premier 
Nuri al-Sa‘id of Iraq. ‘‘Our recent history bequeathed us nothing 
save ruination, poverty, disease and ignorance. This fact, painful as 
it is, we did not try to ignore. We kept reminding ourselves — peo- 
ple and government — of it, so that it began to act as a stimulus. 
Although, thanks be to God, money is now available, we are unable 
to influence time .. . We must proceed along the same path that we 
have followed during the past three years, working hard and main- 
taining peace and stability.’’* ‘‘I also told Colonel Anwar al-Sadat 
(an associate of Colonel Nasser, on a visit to Baghdad on December 
19, 1955) that we must try to increase the number of our friends and 
must not fight on several fronts. I reminded him, as an example, of 
Nazi Germany when it fought on several fronts.’ ‘‘It was evident 
that (Iraq) was required to ask the permission of Egypt before decid- 
ing on any policy, even such policy as was connected with its own 
security and existence.’ In his past proposals for Fertile Crescent 
federation, Nuri al-Sa‘id always envisaged a genuinely equal relation- 
ship between the proposed federal partners ;? in the new Arab Federa- 
tion, the federal parliament is to sit alternately at Baghdad and 
Amman and is to consist (notwithstanding disparities in population 
and wealth) of equal numbers of Iraqi and Jordanian members. 


4 Speech on the occasion of Development Week, April 5, 1956. Development 
Board publication, Baghdad, 1956. 

5 Address broadcast on Dec. 16, 1956, Eng. tr. Directorate-General of Guidance 
and Broadcasting, Baghdad, p. 20. 

8 jbid., p. 13. 

7 Majid Khadduri, “The scheme of Fertile Crescent unity,” in R.N. Frye ed., 
The Near East and the Great Powers, Cambridge, Mass., 1951, pp. 137-177. 
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Colonel Nasser has explained why, in 1954, he chose not to hand 
over power to a constituent assembly. ‘‘It (the Revolution) must 
proceed with what it deems its duty regardless of the price it may 
pay in popularity or of the cheers or applause it may earn.’’® In 
other words, he and his officer colleagues do not trust the masses 
on whose behalf they claim to act. Their régime needed legitimation, 
however, and also a continuing organ which would voice popular sup- 
port (some might say, ‘‘applause’’) and put forward ‘‘constructive’’ 
suggestions. A constitution was accordingly decreed in January, 1956 


and, under it, a ‘‘one-party’’ assembly was eventually elected in 
July, 1957. 


* * * 


All this bears a striking resemblance to Fascist and Communist 
dictatorship. It has been argued that the traditional Muslim political 
concept of autocracy limited by the sacred (shar‘i) law remains alive 
in the minds of Muslims today and predisposes them in favor of 
modern totalitarianisms, including communism.’ This may be doubted ; 
and there is no evidence that Colonel Nasser has been influenced by 
European examples (except in the technique of propaganda) or by 
Islamic concepts (other than the ideas that Muslims should stand 
together and ought to catch up with the Europeans whom they once 
surpassed.) The truth seems to be that Colonel Nasser and his col- 
leagues are men in ahurry, men who (unlike Nuri- al-Sa‘id) think that 
they can overcome the obstacle of time.!° The phenomenon is not new, 
and not confined to Egypt. 

Seventy years ago the Egyptian Muslim reformer Muhammad 
Abduh argued that Islam stands for freedom and parliamentary de- 
mocracy, but concluded that the masses were not yet ripe for de- 
mocracy. They must first, he thought, be educated by a benevolent 
autocrat, and also trained in local self-government; for this, however, 
he set a time limit, namely fifteen years." 

Experience in several countries has shown that, as ‘Abduh fore- 
saw, the uneducated masses normally vote for notables and religious 
leaders averse to change, and occasionally for irresponsible dema- 
gogues. Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Syria, and Egypt have all at one time or 
enother experienced dictatorship by military leaders impatient with 
parliamentary inertia or negativism. Among these Kemal Atatiirk in 


8 Gamal Abdel-Nasser, op. cit., p. 46. 

® Bernard Lewis, “Communism and Islam,” in International Affairs, XXX, Jan- 
uary, 1954, pp. 1-12. 

10 John S. Badeau, “A rdle in search of a hero,” in the Middle East Journal, 
IX, 4, Autumn 1955. 

11 Rashid Rida, Tarikh al-Ustadh al-Imam, Vol. 2, 2nd ed., Cairo, 1925, pp. 
390-91. 
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Turkey showed unequivocal determination to restore genuine parlia- 
mentary democracy after carrying through a clear-cut program; he 
could trust in the support of his people, who were prepared to accept 
from him, as the man who had saved their country from dismember- 
ment, a far more drastic program than they would have accepted from 
anyone else; but the program nevertheless had limits.?? 

Colonel Nasser’s aims, on the other hand, cover an almost limit- 
less range, not only in time but in space. He has made himself the 
spokesman of all sorts of aspirations circulating in the minds of 
Egyptians and to some extent of other Arabs, other Africans, and 
other Muslims also, but has not, it seems, thought out any order of 
priority among them or attempted to reconcile their inconsistencies. 
He wants the ‘‘whole loaf,’’ quickly. 


’ 


This grandiose vagueness, one might say ‘‘megalomania,’’ is an 
asset in the field of propaganda. In most Arab countries the out- 
standing social phenomenon of today is the rise of a lower middle 
¢lass, resulting from urbanization and from the spread of Western- 
style state education systems. Colonel Nasser himself, son of an upper 
Egyptian post office clerk, comes from this class. To their impatient 
ears his ery for ‘‘heroic’’ action especially appeals; and even the 
conservative and the cautious cannot but applaud such themes as 
Arab unity, African liberation, and Muslim solidarity. 

Like other dictatorships, and unlike the governments of Iraq, the 
Lebanon, or Turkey, the Nasser régime devotes immense effort to propa- 
ganda and has taken direct control of the press and other media of 
communication. According to Colonel Anwar al-Sadat, the secret of- 
ficers’ group had set up a propaganda committee as early as 1940; 
‘‘propaganda,’’ he writes, ‘‘is one of the most potent weapons of our 
time.’’!> They had doubtless been impressed by the war-time propa- 
ganda efforts of the various belligerents; and Colonel Nasser, it 
seems, was particularly impressed by the success with which Zionist 
propaganda influenced world opinion in favor of a Jewish state and 
against Arabs.'* Thanks to the use of new media, such as radio, news- 
reels, illustrated magazines, which only appeared in the Miiddle East 
in the late 1930’s and through which the masses ean for the first 
time be contacted, this propaganda has, in the absence of serious 
competition, met with widespread success. The Voice of the Arabs, 
opened at Cairo in July, 1953, broadeasts in Arabic, Somali, Swahili, 
Amharic, Persian, Urdu, Indonesian, and several European languages. 


12 Majid Khadduri, “The army officer,” in S.N. Fisher ed., Social Forces in the 
Middle East, Ithaca, N.Y., 1955, pp. 162-183. 

13 Anwar al-Sadat, Revolution on the Nile, tr. by Thomas Graham, London, 1957, 
p. 75. 

14 Nasser, op. cit., p. 14. 
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Its content effectively combines truth and lies. No other medium, for 
instance, gives voice to the desire of the Somalis for a re-unification 
of their country, now partitioned into Italian, British, and Ethiopian 
spheres. General Glubb has described how in December, 1955 the 
Jordanian masses rioted because they believed the lie put out by 
the Voice of the Arabs that ‘‘if Jordan adhered to the Baghdad Pact, 
Israel would be admitted and Jordan would find herself tricked into 
becoming an ally of Israel without any chance of a border settlement 
or a solution of the refugee problem.’’ (In reality, the Pact gives to 
each of its members a veto over further admissions, and the Jordanian 
government had requested admission to it in place of the unequal 
Anglo-Jordanian treaty.)'° It may be doubted, however, whether many 
Iraqis and Jordanians believed the lie put out during the Suez 
invasion that Iraq had been pumping oil to Israel through the closed 
Haifa pipelines, when in reality Iraq and Jordan, through keeping 
them closed, lose potential revenue to the tune of $30,000,000 per 
annum. 


Besides propaganda, use is made of terror. Colonel Nasser relates 
that in his youth he ‘‘thought of assassinating many whom I regarded 
as obstacles between our nation and its future’’ and that he actually 
organized one such attempt, but repented and ‘‘was happy to find 
that the individual whose assassination I plotted did not die.’’’® He 
was, however, impressed by Zionist terrorism against the British in 
Palestine.'* During the past three years, assassination attempts by 
agents or supporters of the Egyptian régime have been reported or 
rumored from Iraq, Jordan, the Lebanon, Libya, Sa’udi Arabia, and 
Tunisia. In the Iraqi incident there was sufficient evidence to permit 
the trial and condemnation of the culprit, but in the interest of inter- 
Arab solidarity he was reprieved.’* 

In the Nasserian view, any who disagree with the ‘‘revolution”’ 
cr its leader, whether as regards principles or as regards methods, are 
automatically ‘‘traitors,’’ ‘‘imperialist agents,’’ ‘‘corrupt self-seekers,’’ 
‘‘reactionary feudalists,’’ and therefore worthy of elimination. For 
their part, most opponents have until recently been inhibited from 
retorting by sincere feelings of the need for Arab solidarity and 
Muslim solidarity, to which Colonel Nasser himself appeals. ‘‘The 
primary obstacle,’’ he writes, ‘‘in our path (towards Arab unity) is 
suspicion. The seeds of that suspicion were sown in us by the common 
enemy.’’ If this suspicion could be removed, the Arab peoples, joined 


15 J. B. Glubb, A Soldier with the Arabs, London, 1957, pp. 393-95. 
16 Nasser, op. cit., pp. 33-36. 
17 jbid., p. 14. 


18 Oriente Moderno, XXXVI, 2, Feb. 1956, pp. 103-104; XXXVI, 3, March 
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together by common spiritual and material bonds, standing in the 
most important strategic location in the world, and possessing in their 
oil the vital nerve of modern civilization, would unite to become a 
great power.’® ‘‘The pilgrimage,’’ he also writes, ‘‘should be a great 


political force . . . a regular political congress wherein the leaders of 
Moslem states .. . would draw up... the main lines of policy for 
their countries and for their cooperation together . . . a cooperation 


that does not deprive (the Muslims) of loyalties to their countries 
but which guarantees for them and their brethren a limitless power.’’*° 

The attractiveness to Arabs and Muslims of these ideas, unreal- 
istic though they may be in this atomic age, is considerable. Colonel 
Nasser, however, has not consulted other Arab or Muslim governments 
on important issues — for instance when he decided to buy Soviet arms 
less than a year after he had entered through the Suez agreement into 
a virtual alliance with Turkey; when he nationalized the Suez Canal; 
or when he took sides with India against Pakistan.*! The first of these 
decisions could not fail to intensify and perpetuate disunity in the 
Arab and Muslim worlds; but so strong were the sentiment of soli- 
darity and Arab resentment against the Anglo-Franco-American policy 
— in foree since May 25, 1950 — of maintaining an arms equilibrium 
in the Middle East which left Israel’s military strength equal or 
superior to that of the Arab League states combined, that even the 
Iraqi government declared that it approved of Colonel Nasser’s ac- 
tion.” Not even in regard to Palestine, however, was Colonel Nasser 
willing to consult other Arab governments. While the Jordanian 
government was trying to check refugee infiltration into Israeli ter- 
ritory in order to deprive the Israeli army of pretexts for further 
massive retaliatory attacks and perhaps worse, the Egyptian author- 
ities from 1954 onwards organized fedayeen raids, not only from the 
Gaza Strip but also from Jordan, which had to bear the brunt of the 
Israeli reprisals.** Militarily futile, these raids eventually gave the 
Israelis their pretext for invading Egypt in October, 1956. 


In regard to Arab unity, Nasserism is at once a leading propo- 
nent and a principal obstacle. A dictatorship cannot share power or 
wealth, but must seek to dominate. Desirable though it may be that 
surplus Sa’udi and Kuwaiti oil wealth should be invested in other 


19 Nasser, op. cit., pp. 66-69. 
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Arab countries including overpopulated Egypt,7* it cannot be ex- 
pected that the people of the Arabian peninsula would ever willingly 
place their one and only resource under Egyptian domination. In 
Iraq, opposition elements dislike their government’s alliance through 
the Baghdad Pact with a foreign power, Britain, which colluded or 
appeared to collude with Israel in attacking Egypt; they desire land 
reform, relaxation of the press censorship and of the ban on polit- 
ical parties, and above all they desire some form of Arab unity, but 
they are absolutely unwilling to submit their great country to Egypt- 
ian domination. The Sudan, in free elections last March, reaffirmed 
its will to control its own destiny. The Tunisians and Moroccans, 
while acknowledging the importance of Colonel Nasser’s help to the 
Algerian rebels, hope, if they can, to form a North African federa- 
tion of their own which will live on good terms with its European 
neighbors. 


The recent Yemenite-Egyptian federation does not seem to amount 
to much more than an alliance against the British in Aden, though 
possibly the reactionary Yemenite régime may view it as a safeguard 
against the progressive elements in the country, who have already 
twice unsuccessfully rebelled, in 1948 and 1955.?° 

The Syrian case is peculiar. Public opinion there has never been 
reconciled to the partition of geographical Syria into three small 
states*® with one of them, the Lebanon, in control of the area’s main 
port, commercial metropolis, and cultural center, namely Beirut. Syrians 
have, however, been hopelessly divided on questions such as secular- 
ism (which might facilitate reintegration with the Lebanese Christ- 
ians) monarchism (a supposed condition of union with Jordan or 
federation with Iraq), and foreign policy. Historical memories, the 
Palestine defeat, and the Alexandretta dispute have given rise in 
many (though not all) quarters to intense bitterness against the West 
and Turkey, with which Iraq and Jordan are allied and with which 
the Lebanon is very friendly. There is, however, a general aware- 
ness of the economic advantages and added defensive strength which 
a Fertile Crescent federation of Iraq, Jordan, and Syria and, if pos- 
sible, also the Lebanon and Kuwait would bring. Ever since the foun- 
dation of the Arab League in 1945, Syrian opponents of this regional 
idea have sought external backing from Egypt (and also Sa’udi 


24 C.F. Emile Boustani, “Sharing oil benefits,” in Middle East Forum (Beirut), 
XXXIII, 1, Jan. 1958, pp. 9-13. 


25 J. Heyworth-Dunne, “The Yemen,” in Middle Eastern Affairs, 1X, 2, Feb. 1958, 
pp. 50-58. 


26 Ernest C. Dawn, “The question of nationalism in Syria and the Lebanon,” in 
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Arabia), which did not want to see a strong state arise in the Fertile 
Crescent. On the ideological plane they retorted with the proposition 
of ‘‘total’’ Arab unity. Thus the Syrian theorist Sati‘ al-Husari, who 
thinks that language and ‘‘history’’ alone make a nation, wrote in 
1951 that all Arabs from the Atlantic to the Indian Oceans must unite 
into one state and that it was Egypt’s duty to bring them together 
into such a union. Even he, however, strongly disapproved of central- 
ization and favored federalism.?? 


With the older political parties reduced to impotence by their 
discords, a small leftist-nationalist group, the Ba‘th (Arab Resurrec- 
tion-Socialist) party, which had gained 16 out of 142 seats” in the 
September, 1954 elections when only 20 per cent of the electorate are 
said to have voted, won over a majority of the Syrian army officers. 
The party’s program includes struggle against foreign imperialism, 
‘*total’’? Arab union, and ‘‘revolution against the corrupt actuality in 
every aspect of intellectual, economic, social, and political life.’’*® 
Though purely Syrian in origin, the party thus has much the same 
goals as Colonel Nasser, and it also uses the same methods. During 
1956 and 1957, the party, much aided by Soviet arms deliveries and 
by the discredit accruing to the West from the Suez invasion, grad- 
ually strengthened its grip over the army and the country, through 
martial law, ‘‘treason’’ trials of its opponents and stories of Iraqi, 
then American, then Turkish ‘‘plots.’? Then last February, suddenly, 
it would seem, and perhaps fearing rivalry from the Communists and 
from another pro-Russian group, the Ba‘thists brought about the 
union of Syria with Egypt, in such a way as to give to Colonel Nas- 
ser, as head of the united republic, absolute power to appoint the 
‘‘executive committee’’ which will rule its ‘‘Syrian region’’ and also 
to appoint members of the new combined ‘‘one-party’’ national as- 
sembly*® which will have an 80 per cent Egyptian majority. The key 
appointments have all gone to members of the Ba‘th party,*! which 
is thus enabled with Colonel Nasser’s support and as his agent to 
consolidate its dictatorship over Syria. While many of those who voted 
in the 99.98 per cent plebiscite may have done so with some enthusiasm 
for this first step toward ‘‘total’’ Arab unity, it is likely that the 
leftist military dictatorship will prove particularly unsuitable for a 
population so varied, and so enterprising, as that of Syria. 
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Since the Syrian-Egyptian united state cannot prosper econom- 
ically and probably also cannot remain stable under totalitarian rule 
unless it also includes or at least dominates the Lebanon, it was in- 
evitable that sooner or later a violent attempt should be made to over- 
throw the independent Lebanese government. (That government enjoys 
the support of 53 out of the 66 members of the Lebanese parliament, 
which was freely elected in June 1957 in the midst of riots organized 
by the Egyptian and Soviet embassies. )** While the present uprisings, 
and armed incursion from Syria and the Gaza Strip may possibly 
have been set off prematurely while Colonel Nasser was absent on his 
visit to Moscow (May 1958), there is no question that they have been 
the work of his and the Ba‘th party’s henchmen. They cannot fail to 
damage Christian-Muslim relations, and therewith the cause of closer 
Arab unity. 

Nasserism and Ba‘thism, loudly though they may call for unity, 
are in reality the main obstacles in its path. Quite apart from emo- 
tional factors, which are by no means universally shared, there is 
among Arabs a rapidly increasing rational awareness of the need for 
unification of states between which exist real ties of geographical con- 
tiguity, sociological affinity, and economic interest. The example of 
the European Common Market has not been without effect. There is 
general agreement on the need to develop large-scale modern industries 
for which the present small states singly offer too narrow a market. 
Besides affinities, however, real divergences also exist and are con- 
sciously felt; and even within the present states, populations are ex- 
traordinarily varied. Forms of government appropriate to these cir- 
cumstances are provided by the Iraqi constitutional monarchy, which 
gives equitable representation to the country’s Sunnite, Shi‘ite, Kur- 
dish, and Christian inhabitants, and by the Lebanese republic, which 
eaters in like fashion for that country’s Catholic, Orthodox, Sunnite, 
Druze, and Shi‘ite elements. 

Any form of unification which is to bring happiness and stability 
will similarly have to allow for the varied social, cultural, and econom- 
ic characteristics and interest of the participating states; that is to 
say, it will have to be a genuinely federal relationship on an agreed 
basis of cooperation between equal partners. Nasserian dictatorship, 
however, is incompatible with genuine federalism. It has also since 
1954 become an obstacle in the path of reform and development, which 
the Arab countries so greatly need, and which cannot be achieved 
through violence and hasty emotionalism but only rational thought, 
willing cooperation, and patient work. 


32 Oriente Moderno, XXXVII, 7, July, 1957, p. 434, and XX XVII, G, June, 1957; 
pp. 354-56. 








Philosophy 


Among the most significant factors underlying all political thinking 
is the study of institutions derived from philosophical conceptions of nature 
and human nature. If human nature is considered basically weak and 
fundamentally determined by environment, the Sophist argues for totali- 
tarian institutions; if it is thought capable of controlling its environment 
rationally, the Stoic argues for constitutional government. 

By their very character, therefore, absolutism and democracy would 
seem to appeal to opposite elements of human nature. One, by disavowing 
rationality, seeks the irrational and emotional side of man and bases its 
success on mass emotion and receptiveness of ideas from above. The 
other depends upon free competition of ideas and recognizes no values 
imposed by a state as absolute; it requires enlightened judgment to support 
a constitutional regime based on a broadly shared and deeply felt standard 
of political morality. 

Although few periods of world history have not experienced the chal- 
lenge of revolutionary conceptions, this era seems to be one in which the 
success or failure of either ideology will determine the fate not only of 
individual societies, but of the international community as well. There- 
fore, it is an era in which leaders of the two systems realize that their 
ideologies, in order to be successful, must gain international popular 
support, 

Because the ideologies of both philosophies claim to be means toward 
the same end, and because human nature contains elements emphasized 
by both, each occasionally seems to borrow aspects from the other in cur- 
rent publicity. Yet, the basic philosophy of each still remains opposed. 


MOSCOW AND THE CHANGING NATURE 
OF COMMUNIST IDEOLOGY 


By Robert H. Riefe 


The role of ideology in the international Communist movement is 
certainly one of the most controversial subjects to occupy the atten- 
tion of the student of international affairs. There have been count- 
less interpretations. The partisan of one extreme position holds that 
no strategy is blue-printed or no tactic devised which is not first ad- 
justed to fit the Marxist-Leninist Weltanschauung. He argues that 
every practical problem confronting a Party, from the national level 
down to the primary organization, is weighed and measured with the 
universal instrument of historical materialism. Since historical ma- 
terialism is an instrument of infinite flexibility, this partisan may be 
nearer to the mark than his opponents are willing to concede. Yet it 
takes a great effort of the imagination to conceive that Stalin felt the 
necessity of rationalizing a priori every political decision in terms of 
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the doctrine. The other extreme position is guarded by the student of 
Realpolitik, who conceives of ideas as bearing little or no relationship 
to power politics. His notion of Communist ideology is that it is a 
handy device by means of which Communist leadership is better able 
to manipulate opinions and actions within the international move- 
ment. This partisan argues that the leadership of any Communist 
Party is little more than a tightly-knit group of power-seekers, wield- 
ing the ideological weapon both so as to insure maximum support 
within the Party and the society and to sow confusion within the 
dwindling ranks of the feudal or capitalist order. To expect such 
power-politicians to believe in the ideology, too, it is argued, is to 
demand more than is justified by logic and common sense. 

Between these two extremes lies a variety of opinions and judg- 
ments, representing all points on the political compass and centering 
perhaps on the proponent who speaks for a position which combines 
both extremes and in which there is a considerable degree of inter- 
action between the role of ideology in decision-making and power- 
polities per se. 

Among the partisans of these conflicting interpretations there 
is at least one common element to which each is willing to subscribe. 
Whether Soviet decision-making is permeated with ideological consid- 
erations or whether ideology is simply a manipulative device at the 
service of cynical power-seekers, Communist theory serves as a com- 
mon bond which unites Communists on a world-wide basis. Indeed, it 
is the only conceivable bond between Parties as radically different as 
the C.P.U.S.A. and the C.P. Burma, or the C.P. Italy and the C.P. 
Indonesia. It is not too much to say that if there were no central 
core of ideology, there would be no international movement as such. 
The doctrine should be conceived as a kind of international cement, 
binding Party to Party and giving participants everywhere a common 
cutlook. Whether or not Stalin’s Soviet successors and their satraps 
elsewhere are sincere ideologists, while of great importance in many 
respects, is not the essential point to be made here. Even if Khrush- 
chev and company prove to be essentially cynical in their approach 
to ideology, they have long since recognized the value of the myths 
and symbols which comprise Historical Materialism. On this basis 
we can take as our premise the idea that Communist ideology is 
indeed of enormous significance in the world of power-polities. 

Since Lenin began his task of adjusting Marxism to fit the needs 
of Russian society and subsequently of the international order, Com- 
munist ideology has been applied with increasing flexibility to fit a 
multitude of situations — as extreme as that of rationalizing the 
economic organization of a socialist society on the one hand, and of de- 
termining the strategic program to be pursued in an underdeveloped 
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area on the other. Such flexibility has proved highly advantageous, 
especially when the existing order is rent by political, economic, and 
spiritual fissures. But the utilization of strategie and tactical flex- 
ibility has exacted and continues to exact a price. The price paid is 
the warping and blurring of the ultimate goal — Communist society. 
While the nature of Communist society has never been elaborated in 
any detail, it is meaningful, if unattainable. Yet as often as tactical 
and strategic shifts occur, the goal is transformed in some degree. 
Even for the adherent who has lost sight of the goal and dedicates 
himself to the means, such transformations have significance. For the 
non-Marxist to deny that means and ends are inextricably bound 
together is for him to succumb to an implicit notion of Marxist ideol- 
ogy, that the end justifies the means and is therefore distinct and 
separate from the means. Every task which the individual Communist 
performs in furtherance of the movement in some way shapes his 
image of the ultimate society. 

Strategic and tactical manipulation of the goal, however, uncon- 
scious and indirect that manipulation may be, bears significant implica- 
tions for the so-called practical side of the movement. This is partic- 
ularly true because Communist ideology provides the ultimate common 
denominator for the international movement. And certainly the goal 
must represent one of the most important elements of the ideology. 

Recent events both within the Soviet Empire and outside it sug- 
gest that the continuing transformation of Communist ideology has 
been a contributing factor in the changing nature of the international 
Communist movement. While such problems as the nature of econom- 
i¢ organization or the characteristics of the political relationship 
among socialist countries would have, as a result of the passage of 
time and the development of new circumstances, an existence apart 
from ideological considerations, the shifting of the doctrinal bonds has 
contributed significantly to the current nature of the international 
movement. 

Among the ideological pronouncements having current impor- 
tance, perhaps the most dramatic are those which are associated with 
the concept of the transition from capitalism to socialism. At the 
20th Congress of the C.P.8.U., Nikita Khrushchev, after ticking off 
the accredited forms of the transition to socialism as the Soviet model, 
the people’s democracy, the Chinese People’s Republic, and the Federal 
Republie of Yugoslavia, added significantly, ‘‘. . . it is quite prob- 
able that the forms of the transition to socialism will become more and 
more varied; moreover achieving these forms need not be associated 
with civil war under all circumstances .. .’’! The purposes behind 


1 “Report by the First Secretary of the C.P.S.U. Central Committee, Nikita Khrush- 
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Khrushchev’s pronouncement appear to lie wholly in the realm of 
strategy and tactics. The declaration was certainly intended to serve 
the end of loosening the strait jacket of control developed by a Stalin 
who had become increasingly more rigid in his approach to interna- 
tional problems. If only Tito could be convinced of the wisdom of 
‘‘leaning to one side,’’ the continued existence of national commun- 
ism in Yugoslavia could be viewed as considerably less of a source of 
embarrassment. The rather challenging role of Mao Tse-tung as an 
independent and perhaps superior theoretician might also be better 
rationalized by such a pronouncement. And in areas where the Party 
sought to create more effective and more fruitful relationships with 
other political parties and with mass organizations, the pronounce- 
ment was obviously intended to have a salubrious effect. These and 
cther advantages could be attained, so the leadership obviously as- 
sumed, by simply casting off the shackles of an outworn pronounce- 
ment. While the advantages appear obvious, there is reason to believe 
that Khrushchev has tended to slight the disadvantages. In giving 
cfficial sanction to a precept and a method of social organization 
which are contrary to the recognized classical forms, Khrushchev and 
his fellow keepers of the ideological flame were engaging in the ma- 
nipulation of the basic philosophical tenets. Such manipulation in- 
volves significant implications. As Benjamin Schwartz has written: 
‘« .. The role of ideology as an instrument for drawing firm qual- 
itative distinction between the ‘camp of socialism’ and the outside 
world is obliterated completely . . .’” 

Reactions to the 20th Congress pronouncements were not long 
in coming. While the lurid revelations about the real Stalin played 
a key role in the erises which shook various Parties, it is clear that 
the ideological formulations, particularly those made by Khrushchev, 
were also a factor. In Poland, Party issues which had lain smoldering 
since 1948 burst forth with fresh vigor. Writing in Trybuna Ludu, 
organ of the Central Committee of the Polish United Workers Party, 
Jerzy Morawski, a bright young theoretician, charged that Gomulka’s 
theory of the Polish road to socialism was both a ‘‘contradiction’’ and 
an ‘‘outright negation’’ of the Soviet road. Abruptly after Poznan, 
Morawski reversed himself completely, becoming one of Gomulka’s 
staunchest supporters and subsequently a Central Committee See- 
retary. While his swift change in position reflects the reassertion of 
Polish nationalism and its identification with Gomulka’s solutions to 
Polish problems, the fact that Morawski had been won over to a posi- 
tion of ‘‘outright negation’’ cannot be gainsaid. 


2 “Ideology and the Sino-Soviet Alliance,” in Moscow-Peking Axis: Strengths and 
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Similar reactions marked Party pronouncements elsewhere. It 
must have been with something akin to a sense of growing alarm that 
the Soviet leadership viewed events within foreign Communist Parties 
and particularly within the Polish United Workers Party. And yet, 
quite obviously, there was no turning back. On June 20th, as a resu!t 
of a meeting with Tito’s representatives, the C.P.S.U. and the Yugo- 
slav League of Communists issued a joint declaration which, while 
serving as a statement of the improved relations between the two 
countries, stressed the idea that the multiplicity of forms of socialist 
development tended to strengthen the movement as a whole. The 
significance of the declaration in the light of the Soviet-Yugoslav 
controversy of 1948 and after should not be overlooked. After nearly 
a decade of uttering bitter invective against the Yugoslav deviation, 
the C.P.S.U. was again sanctioning Titoism. Official Soviet accept- 
ance of Tito’s solution to the problem of the organizational pattern 
for the Yugoslav economy dealt a body-blow to the concept of a uni- 
versal ideology with an irreducible set of premises. 

Even as the Soviets proceeded to renew somewhat friendlier re- 
lations with Belgrade, they appear to have recognized the nature of 
their problem: how to maintain a balance between the extreme of na- 
tional communism on the hand and an overly-rigid and sterile inter- 
national control on the other. As a result of continuing reaction 
throughout the Communist world, the Soviet leadership soon came to 
appreciate that Khrushehev’s words needed further amplification. 
Pronouncements from Moscow began to minimize the element of varia- 
tion and to stress the importance of international fraternal solidarity, 
in which, naturally enough, the Soviet Party was to play the leading 
role. And, as had so often been the case in the past, the C.P. of 
France, a delegation of which had just returned from Moscow, lent 
its support to the C.P.S.U. by underlining the necessity for Parties 
everywhere to work together in the spirit of proletarian international- 
ism.5 The Soviet leadership was attempting to have its cake and eat 
it too: while striving to make the united front appealing to left-wing 
Socialists everywhere Khrushchev sought to assure a modicum of dis- 
cipline and loyalty to Moscow within the international movement. 

It can be argued that not only is such a strategie shift not a 
real threat to Party unity, but a device which may actually serve to 
strengthen the Party. The partisan of this line of reasoning holds 
that while similar solutions to past problems resulted in some confu- 
sion among Party membership, especially where Party ranks were 
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swollen with new members or where Parties were politically imma- 
ture, Party organization and cadres were left unshaken. Such a case 
might be made for the united front strategy in Europe in the mid- 
1930’s. Where a strategie shift is extremely sharp to fit such an ag- 
gravated power situation as that which led to the Ribbentrop-Molotov 
Treaty of 1939, it may also be argued that the resultant reaction 
was a useful one, insofar as it tended to shake down various Parties 
to their hard-core nuclei and therefore to make them better prepared 
to meet subsequent crises. But here distinction should be made be- 
tween a new strategic course which does little or nothing to disturb 
the basic theoretical premises— the united front in 1934— and one 
which involves the warping or elimination altogether of a principle 
once considered to be a vital part of the ideology. In all events, 
Khrushchev and company have considered the probability of new suc- 
cesses in the political field well worth the risk —if indeed they 
consider it a risk — involved in a readjustment of the doctrinal base. 
Yet another aspect of the readjustment of the doctrine of socialist 
construction is involved in the pronouncements on the probability of 
a peaceful, parliamentary evolution from capitalism to socialism. Such 
a notion is, of course, not entirely new: Marx had dealt briefly with 
the possibility on the oceasion of his address to the Amsterdam Section 
of the First International on September 8, 1872. But the overwhelm- 
ing body of doctrinal evidence suggests that with both Marx and his 
Bolshevik successors little hope is vested in the probability of a peace- 
ful succession to socialism. This is particularly true for the most 
highly industrialized areas of the West, where the capitalist and his 
petty-bourgeois lackeys may be expected to put up a ferocious fight 
against the forces of history and international communism. 
Khrushchev’s rather cautious admission that the transition might 
not be associated with civil war, with its obvious appeal to social- 
democratic parties, caused a stir of some proportions even inside the 
Communist movement. Within the Italian Party, for example, the 
assumption began to develop that the Italian path to socialism most 
likely would be the parliamentary path. The impact of such a notion 
on the morale of the parallel apparatuses of the Party — particularly 
the underground and military apparatuses — might indeed prove dev- 
astating. The acceptance by the Party membership of the idea that 
its road to socialism is likely to be a peaceful one is very apt to have 
a blunting effect upon the revolutionary weapons of the Party. To 
consider that even Party cadres are immune to such debilitative ten- 
dencies is to credit them with superhuman qualities. Togliatti evi- 
denced an awareness of the danger when he warned his colleagues to 
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beware of making a ‘‘summary unrelated identification’’® between 
Italian road and parliamentary road. A parliamentary path may 
exist for any Party, but one should by no means assume that this 
path can be taken. And the reasons why it cannot be taken continue 
to rest with the masters of the old order: the capitalists will persist 
in making peaceful evolution an unlikely prospect. 


Although the dramatic events which culminated first in the Polish 
crisis and later in the bloody Hungarian uprising were the result of a 
number of diverse factors, they focused new attention on the ideol- 
ogical changes. Whereas the situation which arose within the Polish 
United Workers Party over the return to power of Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka was certainly in the nature of a national power struggle, it 
bore particular ideological overtones. Unquestionably this was yet 
another example of unquenchable Polish patriotism reasserting itself. 
Yet even given the traditional Polish determination to affirm its na- 
tional birthright, the emergence of an ideological implication of the 
first order can be perceived. In a major address after his return to 
power in the Party and in the state, Gomulka made a declaration 
which carried the various expressions about ‘‘paths to socialism’’ to 
their logical conclusion. Among other things he stated: 


“What is immutable in socialism can be reduced to the aboli- 
tion of the exploitation of man by man. The roads of achieving this 
goal can be and are different. They are determined by various cir- 
cumstances of time and place. The model of socialism can also vary. 
It can be such as that created in the Soviet Union; it can be shaped 
in a manner as we see it in Yugoslavia; it can be different still . . .’”’7 


The continuing, albeit precarious, control by Gomulka and his part- 
isans suggests that the Soviets have considered — at least up to the 
time of the present writing —that the price to be paid for direct 
intervention in Polish affairs is too high. However, their grudging 
consent to tolerate a form of national communism which both in 
theory and in practice is virtually indistinguishable from non-Marx- 
ist forms of society, is tacit recognition that any national Communist 
theoretician is free to re-interpret Marxist-Leninist theory in terms 
which Eduard Bernstein or Victor Adler might have sanctioned and 
used. The possibility that a national Communist leader operating in 
an area not contiguous to Soviet power may choose to re-interpret the 
theory in similar terms, carries a grave threat to international direec- 
tion and control by Moscow. In spite of the numerous suggestions that 


6 Report to Central Committee of Communist Party of Italy, 24 June 1956, L’Unita, 
26 June 1956. 


7 Address before Central Committee, Polish United Workers Party, 20 October 
1956, Trybuna Ludu, 21 October 1956. 
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Stalin was an inept theoretician, the charge that he promoted such 
ideological ‘‘polycentricism’’ cannot be traced to his pen. 

Although the focus of the world shifted dramatically to Hungary 
on 23 October, the point raised by Gomulka and the Poles should not 
be lost sight of. The bloody Soviet military intervention in Hungary 
brought significant new pressures to bear on the relations among 
Communist Parties, particularly on those operating between the na- 
tional Party and Moscow. The continued insistence at that time on 
the use of his definition of socialism, for example, would have jeo- 
pardized Gomulka’s dangerous position even further. As a result, new 
definitions of socialism which differ alterably from the classical ones 
have been soft-pedaled. As long as the Soviet bloc was racked by 
revolution and the threat of revolution, expressions relating to doc- 
trine presumed to discriminate between opposition to doctrinairism 
— the responsibility of all Parties everywhere —and revisionism — 
that heresy which formerly separated the orthodox from the social 
democrat. The Chinese, who played a key role in helping the Soviets 
reach some degree of understanding with their more turbulent satellites, 
made a gesture at drawing such a distinction.* No one could seriously 
expect, however, that Mao Tse-tung, who had done so much to pro- 
mote variation, would actually succeed. In all events Gomulka’s unique 
definition of socialism has not yet been put to a serious challenge. 
And even if Gomulka is forced eventually to retract his definition, 
the door to deviation has already stood open long enough for some to 
peer beyond and for some even to pass through. 

Ideological readjustment proceeded apace. Early in 1957, the 
Hungarian Socialist Workers Party, purged to a state of purity sat- 
isfactory to Khrushchev and company, issued a joint declaration with 
the C.P.S.U. to the effect that national communism, presumably con- 
cocted in Budapest by the missing Imre Nagy, is ‘‘. . . highly detri- 
mental to each socialist country taken separately and the socialist 
camp as a whole .. .’” In spite of such a statement and its obvious 
warning to other unnamed ‘‘theoreticians,’’ no specific challenge was 
leveled by Moscow against either Warsaw or Belgrade. Shortly Moscow 
even went so far as to sanction Tito’s specific forms of economic ad- 
ministration and government structure on the grounds that power 
rested with the working people and that there was social ownership of 


8 See article titled “More on the Historical Experience of Proletarian Dictatorship,” 
prepared by Editorial Department of People’s Daily on basis of discussion at enlarged 
meeting of Politburo of Central Committee, C.P. China, December 1956; Supplement 
to People’s China. No. 2, 16 January 1957. 


9 “Statement on Negotiations between Delegations of the CPSU and the HSWP,” 
27-28 March 1957, New Times, 14 April 1957. 
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[some of] the means of production.’° Such official acceptance virtually 
obliterates the distinction between orthodoxy and revisionism. 

Evidence cited above suggests strongly that either consciously or 
unconsciously Soviet leadership has been increasingly inclined to warp 
Communist doctrine to fit new tactical exigencies as they arise. Such 
a technique is not new. In the past, historical materialism has lent it- 
self admirably to such usage. Yet either by accident or design Lenin 
and even Stalin managed to maintain certain precepts as a core of the 
doctrine. Such a precept as ‘‘dictatorship of the proletariat’’ was an 
essential element of Leninism. Whereas the gradual acceptance by 
Moscow of the Chinese ‘‘hegemony of the proletariat’’ and of the 
Gomulka and Tito variations may be described as a process of coming 
to terms with reality, that acceptance must now make the distinction 
between orthodoxy and heterodoxy a blur before the eye of the be- 
liever. In practical terms such ideological manipulation may sow con- 
fusion and discord even in the ranks of a mature Party. And where- 
as real tactical advantages may be reaped by such manipulation 
—although this is by no means a foregone conclusion — new risks 
to Party discipline and even to Party organization are raised. More- 
over, a national Party leader with even fewer guideposts to mark his 
difficult path may be reluctant to devise and carry out bold and 
imaginative new programs. 

It can be argued that ideological fervor is bound to run its 
course, to cool and to erystallize, and that this is simply what is hap- 
pening to Communist ideology. The transition in large parts of the 
world from revolution to responsibility is bound to change ideas as 
well as practices. The ideological bonds, it is declared, tend to decay. 
Nevertheless, contemporary Soviet leadership, in attempting to ration- 
alize its power situation, has speeded up the process of decay. Khrush- 
chev has even gone so far as to snip an ideological strand. Such a 
snipping is bound to have repercussions within the international move- 
ment. Polycentricism may lead to the growth of forms far different 
from those envisaged by Palmiro Togliatti. And among Mao Tse- 
tung’s blooming flowers there may be some which incline to grow 
outside the garden. 

It is impossible to predict what changes will occur within the 
international movement. A new tightening of the doctrine may help 
the movement preserve its international character. But the ideological 
bonds have already been loosened and as a result the theory can 
never again serve in quite the same way in which it served before. 
Such an interpretation, however, cannot serve to allow the free world 
1o become negligent. International communism will continue to be an 


10 “The Belgrade Declaration in Action,” New Times, 23 May 1957. 
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extremely formidable menace. Even if the ideological base were to 
wither away altogether, an unlikely prospect, ties of allegiance among 
fraternal Parties might be maintained. Yet the blurring of ideological 
concepts is having, and will continue to have, a profound influence 
on the nature of the movement. If the free world has merely to wrestle 
with the problems of how to deal with a gang of international power- 
seekers, even acknowledging the very real weapons those power-seekers 
possess, the task becomes a simpler one. If what we are now witness- 
ing is in fact the atrophying of Communist ideology, encouraged by 
men whose overriding concern is power, we may consider their loss 
to be our gain. 


THE CRISIS OF DEMOCRACY 
By D. M. Bouloukos 


A re-evaluation and re-examination of democracy as a way of life 
and as a political system has become necessary because of a long and 
deep moral, political, and social crisis within the West. 

Democracy, the system based on the doctrine of popular or na- 
tional sovereignty formulated in the last centuries, is definitely not 
worse by nature than other political systems. It is very questionable, 
in any case, that ideal systems exist anywhere. But for any political 
system to be tolerable, it must at least ensure a certain equilibrium be- 
tween the state and the individual, and the individuals among them- 
selves; it must serve the progress of the organized whole, as well as 
the promotion of every citizen. When it does not realize this basic 
harmony, a political system becomes a tyranny, and it comes into 
conflict with the deeper, the elementary moral and social expectations 
of man. 

Our modern democracy, however — perhaps because its rise was 
favored by, or simply coincided with, the development of monetary 
economy and capitalism and the abolition of certain religious and moral 
barriers — has undergone a dangerous degeneration, particularly since 
the last century. Under the pretext of freedom and progress it has 
tended to allow the complete unleashing of individualism and the 
establishment of an impertinent materialism. It has left its moral 
foundations, often been reduced to a tyranny of money, bred social 
injustice, and, as a result, social unrest. 
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I 


Let us consider the basic tenets of democracy: liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. On the international scene, liberty, unrestrained by 
respect for another’s liberty, created mighty nations. This process 
eventually destroyed international equality among nations and, con- 
sequently, the very liberty of smaller powers. The British and the 
French Empires of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are examples 
of this trend, and American world economic expansion in the twentieth 
century may be cited as an imposition of economic inequality in the 
world through the use of unrestrained liberty in economic activity. 

As a result, a passion for equality and justice became deeply 
rooted in the mentality of those weaker nations which failed to achieve 
or to preserve liberty. For them, a struggle for equality became the 
only means of defense along democratic lines. Regimes and leaders 
promising political, economic, and social equality reaped unqualified 
support from their peoples, who, in the search, often willingly sacri- 
ficed liberty for equality, only to discover the high price of losing 
the former. Many of the totalitarian regimes of the Fascist or Com- 
munist variety can be interpreted along these lines. 

It seems hardly necessary to mention fraternity in a world where 
real moral bonds and obligations have been abolished and where men 
of all races and nations, proud to have achieved individuality, sud- 
denly find themselves lost in a desert of strangers and indifferent 
‘*brothers.’? Maybe it would not be too much of an exaggeration to 
say that, in terms of real feeling of brotherhood as human beings, we 
are now back to the Hobbesian idea of homo homini lupus, regardless 
of efforts to show the opposite. 

As for the contemporary applications of democracy to the world 
scene by the powers that liberty has created and that are now leading 
the Western world, the following observations do not seem to me un- 
fair or unfounded. In the mentality of the different State Depart- 
ments there now exist in the world peoples ‘‘mature’’ for democracy 
end others ‘‘immature.’’ The leading democratic countries devote 
themselves to the task of ‘‘maturing’’ the small and the new nations 
by displaying an attitude that frequently gives the impression to the 
latter (which are often much more politically sophisticated) that the 
great powers own exclusively the prescription for a successful de- 
moceratie political life. It is no wonder that the small nations resent 
this kind of indoctrination, or that differences of condition are usually 
so great as to make any application of a set political formula by the 
great powers harmful. 

Resentment is further increased when, in return for services of- 
fered in political indoctrination, the great democracies ask for eco- 
nomic influence in underdeveloped countries for the purpose of de- 
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veloping them along economic lines that again are often very remote 
from local needs and conditions. To this is often added a social dis- 
regard for the individuality of the state and its citizens, or the area 
and its inhabitants, which further seems only to demonstrate the hol- 
lowness of democratic principles. Suez, Cyprus, Algeria, Tunis furnish 
contemporary examples of this trend. 


In domestic affairs the same characteristics may be observed. 
Democracy, like any other political system, soon automatically creates 
aristocracies within a nation. This seems to be a fatal and unavoid- 
able fact. There emerge aristocracies of money, of technocracy or of 
bureaucracy, of military cliques, or other forms. Probably the most 
vulgar of all these forms is the aristocracy of wealth, although it is 
by far the most natural outgrowth of a political system that has had 
parallel development with the capitalistic system. But another subject 
of importance ties in: that of public opinion and the role that new 
means of communication play in its formation. Aristocracy in the 
modern era has come to mean also the group of people that manages 
to publicize itself best by having at its disposal the means of advertis- 
ing and communication. 

In many smaller countries aristocracy is composed of the few 
wealthy industrialists and newly rich, regardless of social background. 
In some countries the highly paid and admired entertainers form the 
aristocracy ; in others, the generals and the heads of the police. With 
the advent of different aristocracies, therefore, equality has become a 
myth even on the national scene. 


Nevertheless, if aristocracy is going to be such a permanent trait 
of any democratic regime, let us accept it among our institutions like 
the old Kingdoms did, and let us define strictly the ways of selection 
of its members. Let us accept this tendency toward national inequal- 
ity, but, at the same time, let us ensure social justice by establishing 
the respect and protection of the individual. The control and correct 
direction of the economy play a primary role in achieving this aim. 
Participation in national production, proportionate returns of labor, 
and fair distribution of goods can be said to assure the basic satisfac- 
tion of man in the national social environment and to om him a sense 
of personal value. 

If the individual in a democracy manages to feel a distinct per- 
sonality, I believe that he will no longer be tormented by the obsession 
for equality. To a great extent, successful social-economic organiza- 
tion has already been achieved on the domestic scene in such highly 
developed democratic countries as the United States and Sweden; it 
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should now be introduced to all societies, starting from the most 
underdeveloped. 


II 


Reaction to the abuses of democracy have not been slow to appear. 
They have been manifested in the form of the totalitarian movements, 
fascism and communism. Here, the cure was worse than the disease. 
These movements were not attacking the excesses of democracy; in 
substance, they exterminated democracy, itself. Even this did not 
prove enough. They abolished the basic equilibrium between the state 
and the individual that constitutes a prerequisite of all viable systems 
as mentioned above. They now imposed the tyranny of the state to 
take the place of the tyranny of the individual that is characteristic 
of a degenerate democracy. Finally, as was inevitable, they denied all 
freedoms and individuality to man, thus depriving him of the eternal 
force of every civilization in history. 

Of the totalitarian movements, communism was able to start with 
an ideology that, as we said, could be easily identified with a demo- 
cratic slogan: equality. It appealed to the masses that felt they had 
suffered loss of liberty at the hands of democracy. This appeal to the 
imaginations of the people, and the tight organization and direction 
of the movement, soon turned it into a world force threatening demo- 
eracy itself, the very thesis out of which it had sprung. 

In this sense democracy is now called to fight for survival not 
only as a political system, but also as the guardian of the values of 
human civilization. It is impossible for it to enter this struggle in 
hopes of winning without a deep radical internal renewal. Ideological 
struggles demand faith. Furthermore, they demand a will to win and 
survive, and a will to undergo any sacrifices and adaptations in order 
to achieve their aims. What is needed is a new organization of values 
and a new kind of leadership in all social fields. Totalitarian ma- 
terialism cannot be combatted under the banner of democratic ma- 
terialism. Neither can political leaderships that have grown old in the 
habit of individualistic materialism inspire faith. 

In order to win, democracy has to revolutionize itself internally 
first — to become strong, ascetic, militant, consistent. Because it did 
not have the time to do so earlier, it capitulated to Hitler in 1940, 
and was apt to do the same with Stalin after World War II. It is 
perhaps appropriate to mention at this point that since 1953 and 
Stalin’s death, despite its technological successes, the Communist ré- 
gime is also undergoing the crisis of equality among its leadership 
and among the new aristocracy of technology that demands a share 
of authority and decision making. It is, furthermore, my personal sus- 
picion that in the Soviet Union the revolutionary flame, after forty 
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years, does not burn bright even under the ashes. Yet, there is no 
doubt that it still holds strong appeal for much of the rest of the 
world as a negation of what the democratic system stands for in its 
present form. 

Political systems, in the long run, are contagious. In an era of 
internationalism, democracy cannot win unless it becomes generalized 
and attractive to the majority. It first of all has to become consistent 
with its principles so as to appear reliable to the new nations that 
are now looking throughout the world for a political system to adopt. 
I would suggest that communism, as such, will stop existing as a 
danger and a problem if democracy stops being insincere and incon- 
sistent, if it stops using financial interference to achieve its aims or 


to cover its deficiencies. 
a 2 * 


The worst enemy of democracy is pseudo-democracy, ‘@nd the only 
way to escape its effects is to start immediately with a conscious ef- 
fort to reform. A movement of the kind envisaged here will have to 
show the following characteristics: 

a) It will have to be comprehensive —a movement embracing all 
elements of the populations that identify themselves with this 
struggle against totalitarianism on the one hand and demo- 
cratic degeneration on the other. 

b) It will have to be consciously and honestly democratic. It 
should be realized that the struggle of democracy against com- 
munism is a struggle for the rescue and preservation of the 
very bases of Hellenic-Christian civilization: freedom for the 
personality of the individual and the social group, and demo- 
eracy as the political system that best guarantees the more 
perfect fulfillment of that freedom. 

ec) It will have to be revolutionary. It aims at the radical purifica- 
tion and internal renewal of democracy and its people, because 
only a new and healthy democracy can bring the international 
struggle to a victorious end. In this way, the movement should 
be conservative to the extent that it embraces and preserves 
basic and long-standing values of our civilization; and rev- 
olutionary to the extent that it requires a real re-evaluation of 
people, methods, and institutions as the only means of sur- 
vival and final victory. 

This is the meaning of the democratic movement of our age. To 
the individuals who consciously belong, or aspire to belong, to the 
Western civilization, modern militant democracy presents an integrated 
philosophie whole and a possible political system, because to them it is 
not an arbitrary product of man, but a development and a need of 
historical moment. 








Politics 


t While ethics, religion, and philosophy have always indicated the work- 
} ing of a moral conscience in humanity, social organization also includes 
more objective and behavioristic aspects such as politics, law, and eco- 
nomics. 

“Politics,” as used here, refers to the range of state activities that 
develop a pattern of behavior in any individual nation toward other na- 
tions in particular — and toward the international power pattern in general. 

Thus, the nation-state of today is often conspicuous by its attitude in in- 
ternational politics. 

Solving world issues by some form of world government is frequently 
discussed. In opposition to this idea stands the traditional state unit which 
claims the undivided obedience, devotion, and loyalty of its citizens in 

1 return for their welfare. The characteristics of both trends and some indi- 
- cation of their future are discussed in two of the following articles. 

. | The third article in this section deals with neutrality and neutralism, 
another set of political attitudes — similar in their intent but opposing in 
their means — that operate today in the international field. 
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_ NATIONALISM — SOME MYTHS AND 
' REALITIES: 


By Boyd C. Shafer 


Nations today are the chief groups into which people politically, 
economically, and socially divide. The nation today is a major object 
of men’s devotion and loyalty, the one object for which they will 
commonly fight and die. It is in national groupings that men have 
fought the great modern wars, been vanquished or victorious — at any 


1 Among the many books on nationalism are: Sir Ernest Barker, ed., The Character 
of England, Oxford, 1947; Merle E. Curti, The Roots of American Loyalty, New York, 
| 1946; Francis Delaisi, Political Myths and Economic Realities, New York, 1927; Carlton 
J. H. Hayes, Essays on Nationalism, New York, 1926, and The Historical Evolution of 

Nationalism, New York, 1931; Friedrich O. Hertz, Nationality in History and Politics, 
A Study of the Psychology and Sociology of National Sentiment and Character, Oxford, 
1944; René Johannet, Le principe des nationalités, Paris, new ed., 1923; Otto Kline- 
berg, Tensions Affecting International Understanding, New York, 1950; Hans Kohn, 
The Idea of Nationalism: A Study of Its Origin and Background, New York, 1943; 
Friedrich Meinecke, W eltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat: Studien zur Genesis des deutschen 
Nationalstaat, Munich, 1928; Royal Institute of International Affairs, Nationalism: A 
Report by A Study Group of Members of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London, 1939; Boyd C. Shafer, Nationalism, Myth and Reality, New York, 1955; Georges 
Weill, L’Europe du XIX° siécle et lidée de nationalité, Paris, 1938; Albert K. Wein- 
| berg, Manifest Destiny: A Study of Nationalist Expansionism in American History, 1935; 
Florjan Znaniecki, Modern Nationalities: A Sociological Study, Urbana, 1952. Two 
; { bibliographies are Karl Deutsch, Interdisciplinary Bibliography on Nationalism, Cam- 
: bridge, Massachusetts, 1956; and Koppel Pinson, A Bibliographical Introduction to 

Nationalism, New York, 1935. 
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rate, in our times, have died in millions. The powerful political units 
today are the national governments. These tax, administer justice, pro- 
vide social security, protect and control business and agriculture, spend 
vast funds, enter into the lives of every citizen; in sum, determine in 
large part what every man thinks and does. And in turn, good citizens 
seek their welfare within the nation, demand that their fellow citizens 
conform to its ideals, protect it, and seek fulfillment of their aspira- 
tions within it. The general welfare today is not the general welfare 
of mankind but of nations of men. Liberties are not universal but 
national. Mankind exists in imagination, but men are Englishmen, 
Egyptians, Russians, Chinese, Brazilians, and Americans. 

This is true everywhere on our shrinking globe, in Europe where 
nations are old, in the Near and Far East where old peoples comprise 
new nations. At bottom, the trouble over the Suez was a conflict among 
old and new nationalism: British, French, Egyptian, and Israeli. In 
Asia, the nations of India and Pakistan dispute the Kashmir, and the 
Chinese and the Indonesians violently rise to throw off what they call 
‘“‘the yoke of Western Imperialism,’’ the domination of older Western 
nations. In South America, ‘‘Yankee Imperialism’’ has long been 
anathema. Everywhere men seek realization of their dearest dreams, 
whatever they may be, within their nations. Everywhere they erect 
their nations into bulwarks, no matter how shaky, against adversity. 
This devotion to their nation we call ‘‘nationalism.’’ Men give this 
devotion, however, for many different reasons, and their devotion is 
o* many different qualities and intensities. French nationalism is not 
the same as English, the Chinese not the same as the Japanese, the 
Brazilian not the same as the Argentinean. We shall have to define 
our terms more fully and precisely. 

What is it that men think of the nation? Generally the concept 
means at least some unit of territory, a people with a common past 
and some common cultural characteristics as a common language, and 
an independent government (actual or hoped for). Men are devoted 
to this territory, these characteristics, this history, this government, 
and this is what we call nationalism.” They love their native land; 
they hold their fellow nationals in high esteem while disliking for- 
eigners; they find pride in the national achievements and sorrow in 
the national tragedies; they admire their own real or imagined his- 
tory; they hope that their nation will have a glorious future. And so 
they will fight and, if need be, die for their nation. The tragedy of 
the Hungarians is but one late example. Hundreds of others could 
be picked from the world’s history of the last two centuries. 

2 The definitions are many. See Shafer, op. cit., pp. 3-11. The “classic” defini- 
tion is that of Renan, “‘Qu’est-ce qu'une nation?” Discours et conférences, Paris, 1887. 


See also Guido Zernatto, “Nation: The History of a World,” Review of Politics, Vol. 
VI, 1944, pp. 351-66. 
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When men love their nations, they do so for a variety of reasons, 
some of them without foundation in fact. Now patriotism is a glorious 
emotion. If men possess it, they ought not base it on myths. Perhaps, 
too, if men based their nationalism on realities, their nationalism 
might not be so belligerent. It is this belligereney which bothers so 
many students and, in an atomic world, makes unbridled nationalism 
so potentially dangerous. 

Historical myths which people believe are often more real than 
hard facts which they may ignore. Here, to call a belief a myth is not 
to deny that in the process of history myths have not had tremendous 
import, consequences at times transcending even those arising out of 
actual experienced truth. Quite the contrary. Perhaps most of the 
time most of us act on beliefs which have little or no concrete facts 
behind them. But, as students of nationalism, we ought to be exact, 
sort out the knowable from the unknowable, the fact from fancy. 

Men have indulged in a good many fancies about the origin and 
development of their nations. When they have not found sufficient 
material explanation, they have, for example, fallen back upon God 
or divine forces, imagining, as have the Jews and English and French 
and Germans and Americans, that God singled them out as a chosen 
people. John Quincy Adams wrote to his famous father: ‘‘The whole 
continent of North America appears to be destined by Divine Provi- 
dence to be peopled by one nation.* In England in the nineteenth 
century an Anglo-Israel Identity Society declared that the English 
descended from the Lost Tribes. 

We cannot here wrestle with the monumental question of God’s 
will in regard to nations. All we can say on this point is that God’s 
will concerning the nations is thus far unfathomable to man. 

When, in the eighteenth century, philosophers turned from divine 
to what they thought more rational interpretations of man, natural 
law became an explanation for the nation. In simplified form, this 
meant that men, as Adam Smith and Rousseau wrote, naturally turned 
to the nation as the chief object of their affections. But here the social 
philosophers were guessing. Influenced by the new Newtonian science, 
they thought they could, like the physicists working on natural phe- 
nomena, find the natural laws concerning human behavior. They 
then found that men’s love of nation was natural. The ways of nature 
in this case, however, are as unfathomable as the ways of God. There 
was and is no evidence that nature intended men to live in nations or 
that they should be devoted to them. Rousseau quite unconsciously 
proved this when he had to advise the King of Poland to provide a 
patriotic education for his subjects. 


3 Quoted by Samuel Flagg Bemis, John Quincy Adams and the Foundations of 
American Foreign Policy, New York, 1949, p. 182. 
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When conservative political philosophers like Edmund Burke and 
Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel spurned natural explanations of this 
kind, they did not reject the nation. They turned to mystical forces 
arising out of history. To Burke, the nation was an inspired union of 
the historical, the present, and the unborn generations, an organic per- 
sonality embodying the ‘‘moral essences’’ of the ages.* This, of course, 
is a kind of mysticism which soars higher than evidence. That na- 
tions evolved in history is a truism, but that is as far as evidence or 
logie will go. 

There are all sorts of other mystical explanations, or rather, justi- 
fications for the nations. Nations are supposed to be determined by 
the climate and by natural boundaries. Physical environment turns 
out to be no explanation at all. Not only England is another Eden, 
a demi-paradise, a blessed plot — at least in other people’s minds. The 
fact is other people think their lands Edens. The facts are that the 
climates of several nations are similar — Russia and the United States, 
Germany and France, Japan and England, and each of the major 
nations possesses within itself a variety of climates. Nor is the argu- 
ment about natural boundaries anymore tenable. 

Natural boundaries, on examination, turn out to be the boundaries 
out to which national groups have reached by chance, diplomatic vic- 
tories, and national warfare, or they do not exist at all. For France, 
the so-called ‘‘natural’’ boundaries, the Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
were established not by nature, but by the able military exploits of 
Philip the Fair, Louis XIV, Joan of Are, and Carnot.® Where are the 
‘‘natural’’ boundaries of eastern Germany, or most any central 
European nation, of northwest India, of northwestern United States, 
of western Russia? Finally, what about all the natural obstacles, the 
Mississippi, the Volga, the Amazon, the Urals, the Rockies, which do 
not divide? National boundaries are not natural but national, and 
national boundaries, unlike natural, have shifted constantly as nations 
have been weak or powerful. 

More fiercely held than the fantasy about natural boundaries is 
that concerning the racial basis of nations, the myth arising out of the 
brilliant rhetoric and factual emptiness of the writings of the French- 
man Count Gobineau, the Englishman Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
and many a popular neurotic of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Race as an explanation of human behavior has been fairly well de- 
bunked in our time in well-merited attacks on Hitler’s nonsense.* The 


4 See particularly his Reflections on the French Revolution (many editions) and 
his Reform of Representation in the House of Commons, Works, Bohn, Ed., London, 
1861, Vol. IV, pp. 146 ff. 


5 Cf. Albert Sorel, L’Europe et la Révolution francaise, Paris, 1946. 
6 Among the studies see Jacques Barzun, The French Race: Theories of Its Origin 
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facts are that nobody knows what a race is, or whether, if such a group- 
ing as a race exists, it determines anything about men except some 
physical characteristics. Historically, men have endlessly mixed. As 
the anthropologist Ralph Linton told us, there has never been a tribe 
whose women have been so hideous they have not attracted men of 
other tribes, and there has never been a tribe whose men were so 
cowardly that they would not steal women of other tribes. All the na- 
tions are mixed —the United States is an outstanding example. Race, 
then, turns out to be no explanation at all for nations and nationalism, 
though the belief of people in racial ideas certainly has led them to 
become nationalistic. 


About the same time as the racial myth was arising, about a cen- 
tury ago, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels were building another one, 
that the bourgeoisie created nations in order to develop markets for 
its goods and, thereby, profit.’ There may be some truth in this: 
Alexander Hamilton thought of the national government as the agency 
to develop manufactures, trade, and finance. The trouble with the 
materialist explanation is that it is too simple, overlooking, by way 
of illustration, the role of the monarchs and nobility in building 
nations as well as the loyalty modern workers have given to their 
nations. Modern nations have long been growing — probably their 
origins are to be found in the eleventh century; the bourgeoisie was 
not a decisive force until the eighteenth century. And in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, workers have usually been as nationalistic 
as any group. 


Most scholars, in trying to find a logical basis for nations and 
nationalism, have turned to language.* Language differences, they say, 
provide the best explanation. Here again there is some truth. After all, 
languages do differ, do divide. An American in Paris feels strange, 
partly because ‘‘I] ne parle pas,’’ ‘“‘T] ne comprend.’’? An American 
schoolmarm in Paris when she orders a thirst quencher, may not get 
orange juice but wine, and when she orders a meal, she may, accord- 


and Their Social and Political Implications Prior to the Revolution, New York, 1932; 
Ruth Benedict, Race: Science and Politics, New York, 1940; Franz Boas, Anthropology 
and Modern Life, New York, 1932; William C. Boyd, Genetics and the Races of Man: 
An Introduction to Modern Physical Anthropology, Boston, 1950; Otto Klineberg, Race 
Differences, New York, 1935; Alfred L. Kroeber, Anthropology: Race, Language, Cul- 
ture, Psychology, Prehistory, New York, 1948; Ralph Linton, The Study of Man: An 
Introduction, New York, 1936; UNESCO, The Race Concept, Results of An Inquiry, 
Paris, 1952. 


7 Basic statements on the theory are Vladimir Lenin, Critical Remarks on the 
National Question, Moscow, 1951; Joseph Stalin, Marxism and the National and Co- 
lonial Question: A Collection of Articles and Speeches, New York, n.d. 


8 There are many studies. The best is Otto Jespersen’s Mankind, Nation and In- 
dividual from a Linguistic Point of View, Oslo, 1925, but Ferdinand Brunot’s Histoire 
de langue francaise, Paris, 1904-47, is a monument of patriotic erudition. 
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ing to the old cliché, get peas five times. Language differences are 
hardly the reason for nations, however. Englishmen and Americans 
speak a common language, or at least they did at the time of the War 
of Independence. Peoples, even the French, have had to be forced 
by governmental edict to speak a common language. All languages are 
medleys of other languages and of foreign words, forever growing for- 
ever changing. Language may or may not be a distinguishing national 
factor. 

But enough of myths, though there are others which we might 
profitably discuss; for instance, the eager zeal of historians to find 
national origins long before the evidence permits. How did nations 
and nationalism come into existence? There are many books written 
on the subject, a few of them good. Here we must be brief and we 
shall, of course, skim the surface and run the ever present danger 
of oversimplification. 

Nationalism is a product of history, of nurture not nature. Na- 
tions were not born full grown, nor are men born with love of nation 
inherent in them.® Nations and nationalism originated and developed 
in late medieval and modern history, out of the institutions, the ideas, 
the conditions of the past seven-to-eight hundred years. All I can 
do here, of course, is to show in outline how institutions and ideas 
combined to produce them. This is a staggering enough task. You will 
bear with me as I zoom through history. 

From about 1100 to 1600 in western Europe, the monarchs of the 
middle and late medieval period built, largely by war and diplomacy, 
large territorial domains. Over these they ruled — established com- 
mon laws and courts, collected taxes, and raised troops. In short, they 
imposed a common national authority over a territory and the people 
or peoples inhabiting it. Through hundreds of years there arose among 
the inhabitants, say the French or English, a feeling of common his- 
tory, of common tragedies and glories, a consciousness of common 
needs of trade and defense, and often the reality of a common lan- 
guage. Here, then, was a basis for a nation. 


Sometime around the eighteenth century, we cannot pinpoint a 
date, the middle classes began to feel that the nation belonged to all 
the property owners.’ This was not a new phenomenon, rather it 
rooted deep in the past; nor was the feeling restricted to the middle 
classes — a good many nobles and clergymen felt the same way. Now 
when the nation belonged not only to the king but also to the property- 


9 J. Piaget, “The Development in Children of the Idea of the Homeland and of 
Relations with Other Countries,” International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. Il, 1951. 
10 See, for example, Robert Palmer, “The National Idea in France before the 
Revolution,” Journal of Modern History, Vol. X, 1938, and Boyd C. Shafer, ‘‘Bur- 
geois Nationalism in the Pamphlets on the Eve of the Revolution,” Vol. X, 1938. 
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owning people, these people had an interest in the national welfare 
and thought they should have a voice in national affairs. ‘‘When,"’ 
Voltaire wrote, ‘‘those who possess like myself, fields and houses, as- 
semble for their common interests, I have a voice in this as- 
sembly. I am a part of the whole, a part of the community. A part 
of the sovereign. Here is my fatherland.’’'? When men possessed @ 
fatherland, they became citizens, not just subjects, and being citizens 
they could demand or give to themselves rights and privileges. This, 
in part, was what happened in 1688, 1776, and 1789. There were, then, 
new reasons for many to be devoted to the nation. Popular nationalism 
in contradistinction to dynastic nationalism was beginning. Soon all 
inhabitants, at least all native inhabitants of a nation, were consider- 
ing themselves citizens entitled to national rights such as those guaran- 
teed by the English unwritten and the American and French written 
constitutions. And, in turn, as the nation afforded rights and benefits, 
the citizens were patriotic, that is, nationalistic, national-minded. 

The great wars of the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic era 
aecelerated the process. Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, Spaniards, 
Italians all believed themselves threatened or oppressed, feared the 
foreigners, warred with national armies against each other. Fear led 
to intensifying national hatreds, greater reliance upon the national 
governments; and these national governments in consequence acquired 
more and more power, more and more prestige. The nation became 
the vehicle of men’s hopes and their fortresses against fear, the symbol 
of better times to come, a refuge in time of trouble. 

The governments of the nation-states, to satisfy the most ardent 
patriots, began consciously to make good citizens, to foree all citizens 
into the national molds. The more they acted, the more nationalist 
their citizens became, and the more these citizens demanded national 
institutions, national ways of living. National governments made the 
churehes and even religion national. By conscription and levées en 
masse they created national armies. Through the establishment of 
national school systems they fostered national patriotism. Laws, courts, 
taxes all became increasingly national rather than local or provincial. 
The citizens thus were conditioned to be interested in, involved in 
their nation, their nation-state, their common needs and aspirations. 
On national holidays, on Fourth’s or Fourteenth’s of July, they cele- 
brated the winning of national independence or national freedoms. 
And they sang the praises of their nations in Rule Britannia, a Star- 
Spangled Banner, a Marseillaise, or a Deutschland iiber Alles. 

During the nineteenth century the nationalism we have seen be- 
ginning in western Europe spread over the world, deepened and in- 
tensified everywhere. Europeans not only carried their trade, their 


11 Oeuvres complétes de Voltaire, 1785, Vol. XLII, pp. 263-4. 
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diseases, and their guns to Africa, Asia, and the Americas; they carried 
the spirit of nationalism. The Asian, African, and American na- 
tionalisms developed in most respects like those of Europe, but perhaps 
because they were sparked by hatred and fear of the foreign oppression 
more than hope for the achievement of liberties, they contained per- 
haps less fervid love of country and more hatred of the oppressors. In 
any case, the peoples of the whole world all came to be divided into 
nations, each people thinking of itself as being different, disliking and 
fearing other peoples, being devoted almost exclusively to its own na- 
tional interests. 

Almost every activity and idea seemed to conspire to promote na- 
tionalism. Ideas re-enforced national institutions. These institutions 
fostered national ideas. How could men enlarge their freedoms, obtain 
protection against the vicissitudes of everyday life or foreign enemies? 
Through unity of thought and action within their own nations. What 
once king, noble, and priest provided for them in the way of protec- 
tion, the independent national state could do and do more completely 
and efficiently. Outside the state, though increasingly brought within 
it, economic forces and cultural influences worked toward the same 
national ends. Railroads stitched the Italian boot, made possible the 
economic cohesiveness upon which Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Cavour could 
politically unify Italy. In the United States, Henry Clay’s ‘‘ American 
System,’’ and similar schemes brought the sections together. Every- 
where tariffs protected national economic interests. Banking systems 
became national and, later, great industries became national industries 
with plants and sales covering the nation. All these chiefly protected 
and aided business. But workers and farmers became involved, as well, 
as they demanded, and over the years usually obtained, protection 
against foreign labor or crops, as they received social security insurance 
or crop loans, as they were guaranteed minimum wages or parity prices. 

Men do not necessarily love the hand that feeds them or worship 
their benefactors. Indeed some men have fought against the pervad- 
ing patriotism and resisted the power of the Leviathan national states. 
The fact remains that over the world men have become increasingly 
national-minded. When the Negro in the United States wants equal- 
ity, he asks action by the national government because he thinks that 
he cannot get this equality through any other agency. When the 
Hungarians want rights today, they believe that they must throw off 
Russian domination and obtain Hungarian independence. They know 
no other way. For the achievement of needs and desires, for order and 
safety, the nation seems to be the modern means. 

Everything the citizen hears and sees seems to re-enforce this ob- 
servation. The radio is national, television is national. The schools teach 
national citizenship. The historians chiefly teach ‘and write national 
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histories. Literature and cooking and sports are judged on national 
criteria. Even science and music, written in international notation and 
symbol, becomes Russian, German, French, or American rather than 
just science and music. To make certain that national values rather 
than others prevail, patriotic societies in every country demand with 
some success that foreign influences be rooted out, that only good 
national or ‘‘one hundred per cent’’ ideas be encouraged. A man 
does not necessarily love his benefactor, but in this case he has not 
much opportunity to do otherwise. 

The nation-state has hence often become an end in itself, the one 
end, indeed, socially approved for the supreme sacrifice. It can and 
often does in our contemporary world, control everything a man does 
cr thinks, especially in times of national emergencies. The most ex- 
treme nationalisms of our time, those of Hitler and Mussolini, grew 
out of war, lived on war or probability of war, and themselves made 
war. Here we see nationalism self-perpetuating, each nationalism liv- 
ing and growing in imitation and in fear of other nationalisms. To 
beat Naziism and Fascism, as Goebbels and the Nazis predicted, other 
nations unfortunately had to become somewhat like them. ‘‘The true 
nationalist,’’ the French newspaper L’Action Frangaise once declared, 
‘*places the fatherland above everything.’’ Not all men in the twentieth 
century were ‘‘true nationalists’’ in this ultimate sense, but the pres- 
sures which conditioned them were relentlessly pushing them in that 
direction. 

Is there no way out of this never-ending circle, whether it is 
vicious or not? I am a historian. I cannot predict. If we are to have, 
at any future time, a truly international order above the nations, or 
if we are to have a world state, the international or world government 
will have to grow as national governments did, and if it is to have 
substance and viability, if indeed it is to exist, it will have to touch 
the vital interests of each world citizen. It, too, will have to grow, 
as nationalism did, out of the concrete fears and hopes, desires and 
actions of people who are passionately interested in its maintenance 
for their own freedom and safety. It will, too, have to afford the 
promise of a better life and, at the same time, protect man in the 
ways national governments have. But whether this can or will happen, 
whether or not we have time in this age of national hydrogen bombs, 
1 do not know. 

The reality of nationalism is the feeling of people, a feeling based 
upon each people’s historical myths and realities. The reality of the 
netion lies in the hope and freedom, the protection and security it 
affords. If nationalism today is suicidal for the human race, some 
other realities, some new myths will have to provide as much and 
touch the citizens of the nations as deeply. 











THE NATION-STATE AND INTERNATIONALISM 
By Alvin Richman 


There prevail at least two avenues of approach to the subject 
of internationalism: through world opinion as expressed in the public 
forum of international organization, or through the activities of 
states within the context of the nation-state system. The two ap- 
proaches, rather than representing isolated and exclusive channels of 
thought, may be regarded as interrelated to a fairly high degree. 
In viewing internationalism through the focus of the nation-state 
system, for example, it is apparent that public opinion and ‘‘world 
ideas’’ do exercise an influence upon the activities of states. On the 
other hand, the strength of supra-national ideals and international 
crganization has not reached the stage where the interests and power 
of states can be considered of secondary importance. In order to 
gauge the present strength and future prospects of internationalism, 
therefore, the environment of the nation-state system and the activi- 
ties pursued in the name of state-interests seems to provide the more 
concrete approach upon which to center. 


The Bipolarization of Power 


Toward the close of World War II the entrance upon the world 
stage of the United States and the Soviet Union as the two dominant 
powers created the sense of rivalry that has provided the groundwork 
for the cold war. The relatively equal power status of the two super- 
powers has sustained a contest involving spheres of influence as prize. 
The conflicts of interest which first gave rise to the cold war, and 
those which have since appeared, are manifestations of more funda- 
mental problems —the bipolarity of power and the inability or 
unwillingness of the super-powers to reach agreement on the nature 
of the conduct of international politics. 

Both super-powers have displayed an increasing tendency in their 
relations with other states to disregard such considerations as form 
of government or philosophical ideal. On the condition and to the 
extent that Poland and Yugoslavia have been willing to lessen their 
political dependence upon Moscow, the United States‘ has been eager 
to step forward with its own aid or loan programs. Likewise, the 
Soviet Union, at least in the short run, has been demonstrating very 
little ideological discrimination in its global search for friends among 
the ruling ‘‘bourgeois’’ elites. Now, each of the well-balanced op- 
ponents is affected within its own system of self-righteousness, by its 
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suspicions of the other’s evil intents and by its own desire to acquire 
influence and achieve a decisive advantage. 
* * * 

The objectives for which the super-powers are competing entails 
two additional categories of states — the aligned and the non-aligned. 
These provide the ‘‘field of competition’’ for the cold war. The pro- 
gress of the aligned countries in regaining their pre-war strength 
and furthering the development of productive capacities has been 
accompanied by their desire to broaden the field of independent ac- 
tion — to loosen the bonds that tie them to one or another of the 
super-powers on most international issues. 

The non-aligned countries are of two families — those who ac- 
tively participate in the current of international opinion and those 
who isolate themselves from it. The latter may, for clarity, be termed 
‘‘neutral’’ countries. They are few in number, however, (Switzer- 
land being the most traditional example) and do not now possess 
as deciding a role in international relations as the former, or ‘‘un- 
committed,’’ group of states. 

The uncommitted countries function within a dual framework, 
the regional and the international. The units within the regional 
grouping adopt a common standard for their activity on the interna- 
tional level— the promotion of the group’s interests, e.g., the de- 
mands for complete national independence and the economic develop- 
ment of all colonial and underdeveloped areas. Within the regional 
setting, however, intense rivalries can and do take place, paralleling 
to a lesser extent the tension manifest in the East-West conflict. That 
their international repercussions are slight by comparison to the ef- 
fects of the cold war is a consequence of the limitation of means 
available to the uncommitted countries, not to any lack of distrust 
or competitive spirit. 

On the international level the uncommitted areas hold that non- 
alignment in the bipolar world is the most positive contribution to 
the maintenance of peace that they can render — that their mediatory 
position represents the best remaining hope for ultimately bridging 
the East-West gap. Since their interests are not directly involved 
in the cold war, aside from keeping any possible East-West conflict 
removed from their own territories, they can well afford to maintain 
indifference to its issues and to adopt a middle position. But when 
a question arises bearing on vital national interests— on Kashmir, 
for instance — the ‘‘ Asian mind’’ disappears. 


The Instruments of Power 


The instruments of force and diplomacy comprise the power — 
the means by which both the Soviet Union and the United States 
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are now struggling for the retention or extension of their influence. 

In the past, the use of military force or the threat of its usage 
has been a favored instrument for advancing the national policy of 
those governments which possessed, or thought they possessed, a suf- 
ficient measure of it. But the determination of both super-powers 
to achieve a ‘‘position of strength’’ has given rise to a strict military 
balance. The prospects of instant retaliation and near-total destruc- 
tion by nuclear weapons, moreover, has created doubt concerning the 
practicality of placing too great a reliance upon the instrument of 
military force to obtain national policy objectives. Thus, military 
power is in stalemate, and the super-powers — deadlocked in a ‘‘com- 
petitive coexistence’? — are compelled to search for non-military in- 


struments of policy. s *« « 


Since 1954, the U.S.S.R. has placed increasing emphasis upon 
the political, ideological, and economic arms of diplomacy. Realizing 
the effectiveness of non-military expedients, it has radically altered 
its former ‘‘hard’’ attitude toward the uncommitted countries. 
Although the international situation was once characterized by the 
Soviet Union as an alignment of the world into two hostile political 
camps —one peacefully led by the U.S.S.R., the other dominated by 
‘‘ American imperialism’’ — and though ‘‘no third, middle, or neutral 
road’’ was declared to exist, there has emerged, it is now accorded, 
‘a vast Zone of Peace, embracing peace-loving states, both Socialist 
and non-Socialist, of Europe and Asia.’ Rulers of uncommitted 
countries described in 1954 as ‘‘madly reactionary,’’ have been dis- 
covered, after all, to be ‘‘progressive, peace-loving,’’ and even revolu- 
tionary in intention. In conjunction with exaggerated praise, the 
ideological and economic offensives are being waged. The under- 
developed areas are told of the rapid strides in economic develop- 
ment which the Soviet Union has made in only forty years of Socialist 
state planning. The increasing volume of Soviet trade activities and 
assistance programs are proof enough for the ‘‘have-not’’ peoples. 

A greater awareness of the high utility of non-military imple- 
ments for expanding the frontiers of national influence has induced 
pressures for improving the efficiency of their operation and for 
maximizing the extent (to the point of ‘‘no returns’’) of their appli- 
cation. 


The Influence of World Opinion on the Bipolar Struggle - 

The parity in nuclear strength is one factor underlying the re- 
cent shift to non-military instruments of power. Another is the at- 
tempt to exert influence on world opinion. 


1 N. Khrushchev, Report before the Twientieh Congress of the C.P.S.U. For 4 
Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy, February 17, 1956, p. 2. 
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In 1904 Sir Halford J. Mackinder, having observed the tech- 
nical developments in transport and communications of his day, 
premised that ‘‘the Columbian epoch’’ of geographic exploration 
and expansion had ended and that the world had become a ‘‘closed 
political system’’ in which ‘‘Every explosion of social forces, instead 
of being dissipated in a surrounding circuit of unknown space and 
barbarie chaos, will be sharply re-echoed from the far side of the 
we...’ 

The improvements in the means of transportation and communi- 
cation which have brought men closer together in space have not, 
however, prevented their resort to war. There exists a closed system, 
but it has been unable to command respect for the standard that the 
‘good of the whole takes precedence over the good of the part.’’ The 
deterrent role of legal, economic, and military sanctions in prevent- 
ing aggression can take only second place when it opposes the vital 
interests of a major power. 

However, in the sense that nations have become more aware of 
their international surroundings and are assuming a more active in- 
terest in the activities of other states, the world has become a closed 
space. In fact, nations are now so highly sensitive to political issues 
—s0 spontaneous in their reactions to events within domestic as well 
as international spheres of jurisdiction — that it is to be questioned 
whether the local gains, strategic or political, acquired through the 
use of military force may not be offset by a higher cost in terms of 
international prestige and influence. 


The opinion of world society is not merely an antenna reacting 
to disturbances of the peace. The closed system, which has enabled 
the ‘‘have-not’’ nations to oversee the political activities of the 
“‘haves,’’ also has led to a keener awareness on their part of the 
great inequalities in living standards separating the rich lands from 
the poor. And although the disparities between living standards have 
been widening, tastes have become more uniform, resulting in the 
aspiration of the underdeveloped countries for a sustained period of 
rapid economic growth. The demand of the ‘‘have-not’’ nations for 
economic development and social change adds impetus to the -increas- 
ing utilization by the super-powers of non-military instruments of 
policy in order to secure for themselves the good will of this segment 
of international society. 

The growing strength of world opinion, in short, directs the 
energies of the two opposing political blocs toward non-military 
means of power in a dual manner: limiting through moral suasion 


2 “The Geographical Pivot of History,” The Geographical Journal, April, 1904, 
p. 422. 
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the benefits accruing from the use of military force, and providing 
a field in which the two blocs may ‘‘peacefully’’ contend for in- 
fluence. 

Herein lies the basis for a competitive coexistence. The two 
power blocs, restrained or unwilling to extend their frontiers of in- 
fluence by an overt and total employment of their military power, 
vie for the minds of the ‘‘have-not’’ peoples through a competition 
between value-systems and programs of economic aid. The under- 
developed areas provide the field of competition — the ‘‘balance of 
favor’? —in which is tempered the contest between the two irre- 
eoncilable super-powers. As a consequence, the underdeveloped na- 
tions hope to receive the mechanical equipment, the technical and ad- 
ministrative training, the long-term low interest loans, and advan- 
tageous trade which are essential for their ‘‘take-off into sustained 
growth.”’ 


Competitive Coexistence 


Both super-powers are confident that time and competitive co- 
existence are acting in their interest. Indeed, without such confidence 
on both sides, the latest manifestation of the cold war — competitive 
coexistence — might not have come about. But this most recent phase 
does not represent an intentional step toward a permanent accom- 
modation, nor is it a joint effort in international cooperation. Com- 
petitive coexistence, as a new development, involves cultural ex- 
changes, international trade fairs, and attractive offers of trade and 
economic assistance. But the instruments of the ‘‘old school’’ are 
still very much in readiness. Competitive coexistence still holds forth 
the possibility of a decision for a ‘‘peaceful’’ coup d’etat by a small 
elite group at the top, or a ‘‘popular’’ revolt by dissatisfied masses 
from below. By either ‘‘trick or treat’’ both power blocs are sin- 
gularly determined to pursue their objectives —the extension of in- 
fluence over other nations. New means to achieve this ambition have 
been added, but old methods not forgotten. 


Just as on the domestic scene two super markets would engage 
in direct competition for the favor and patronage of consumers in 
the city community, so may two super-powers strive for the favor of, 
or advantage over, other nations in the international community. In 
both instances the immense power of the super-entities enables them 
to exercise a dominant influence over the spheres of competition of 
the weaker units; but the important difference between the environ- 
ments of the super markets and the super-powers is that sanctions 
against the employment of physical violence, or against ‘‘illegal’’ 
competitive practices, are much weaker on the international scene. 
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Can international sanctions, comparable to those on the domestic 
front, be built up to operate between nations as well? The present 
context in which states function, the system of national sovereignty, 
is not necessarily a permanent form for the organization of peoples. 
But since the loyalties of men are at present predominately ‘‘state 
loyalties,’’ state interests reign supreme among the varied assortment 
of group and trans-national appeals, rendering little probability that 
the nation-state system will be superseded, by world government, 
for instance, in the near future. Therefore, although world opinion 
is exercising an increasing influence upon the conduct of interna- 
tional affairs, its influence is still restricted within limits prescribed 
by the power and primary interests of the nation-states. 


AN ANALYSIS OF NEUTRALITY AND 
MODERN NEUTRALISM 


By Herman Frohman 


The concept of neutralism is relatively new in historical-legalistic 
terminology. In a contemporary historical sense, the word ‘‘neutral- 
ism’’ first appeared at the end of World War II. The concept of 
neutrality, however, has long been with us. Since the days of the 
seventeenth century, this diplomatic form of modus vivendt has played 
an important role in world history.! It is possible that the difference 
between the two terms can be summed up by utilizing and analyzing 
the words ‘‘relative action’’ and ‘‘relative inaction.’’ Neutrality and 
relative inaction may be linked with each other as may be neutralism 
and relative action. 

In terms of practical polities neutrality may be considered as 
the foreign policy of any state which involves itself in varying degrees 
of participation, of political action or inaction, in world affairs. The 
degree of neutrality which may be exercised by a nation can be 
directly related to the amount of sovereignty it enjoys. This sover- 
eignty is determined by the freedom and independence with which 
the nation makes its decisions, without being foreed or influenced by 
foreign pressure. Also, a nation’s degree of weakness will determine 
its limitations and, consequently, the character of its neutrality, as 
a result, will be differently pursued by great and small powers; e.g., 
the United States and Switzerland. 


1 Edgar Bonjour, Swiss Neutrality, London, 1946. pp. 11-12. 
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The right, or even privilege, to exercise inaction or neutrality 
is one reserved to the strong and powerful. On the other hand, the 
right to conduct a dynamic active foreign policy is also pre-empted by 
the strong and mighty. Whether a state adopts a foreign policy of 
relative action or inaction, its success is predicated on the military 
posture it assumes. This was recognized by Alexander Hamilton prior 
to the birth of the Republic when he wrote that ‘‘the rights of neutral- 
ity will only be respected when they are defended by an adequate 
power.’”” 

* * * 


Neutrality was the guiding force behind American foreign policy 
from the administration of George Washington through Woodrow 
Wilson. The credibility of this broad statement can reasonably be 
questioned. There were, to cite but a few instances, the Louisiana 
Purchase, the Monroe Doctrine, the Mexican War, the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, the ‘‘Big Stick’’ policy of Theodore Roosevelt, the Alaskan 
Purchase, and others. But suffice it to say that all these historic 
acts had as their locale the American continent. No attempt will be 
made to overlook American actions in Samoa and Hawaii, which can 
only be labeled as imperialistic behavior, nor may Hay’s ‘‘Open Door’’ 
policy in China be classified as altruism on the part of the United 
States. But, again, suffice it to say that the foreign policy of the 
United States may be described as manifestly anti-imperialistic from 
the broad perspective of over 150 years of history. 

For purposes of this paper, the concept of neutrality is exem- 
plified by Washington’s Farewell Address in which he advocated 
that the United States avoid foreign entanglements. The various 
treaties negotiated with France, England, and Spain in the first years 
of the republic were basically designed to implement this policy. In 
all their ramifications, be they political or economic, the sole purpose 
of these treaties was to permit the United States to mature internally 
without external interference. This is relative inaction at its best. 

Such a policy was possible for the United States during its early 
history. The underlying motivation behind this concept was to retain 
and maintain friendly relations with both belligerents, France and 
Great Britain.* In 1794, for the first time in modern history, legisla- 
tion upholding and enforcing the policy of neutrality was passed by 
a sovereign nation. This addendum to the concept of neutrality was 
successfully adhered to until World War I. Could not an effective 
ease be made to demonstrate that the Monroe Doctrine was promul- 
gated for the sole purpose of strengthening our neutrality by warn- 
ing the European powers to stay away from our neighbors in Latin 


2 The Federalist Papers of Hamilton, Madison and Jay; No. XI. 
3 Nils Orvik, The Decline of Neutrality 1914-1941, p. 19. 
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America? That the Monroe Doctrine was mostly braggadocio on the 
part of the United States cannot be denied, but that its goals were 
achieved cannot be refuted. Fortune was with us in that Europe was 
preoccupied with its own problems at the time and Great Britain 
was willing to support our policy for its own reasons. The desire to 
further mature and, at the same time, gain a degree of hegemony 
over the newly created states in Latin America, was only possible 
by resoundingly reiterating our avowed policy of neutrality. 

Wilson almost succeeded in ringing the death-knell of neutrality. 
With American participation in World War I a great advance was 
made toward this goal. It is of interest to note that the ostensible 
reason for declaring war against Imperial Germany was that it had 
repeatedly violated American neutrality. 

While it is true that Wilson failed to eradicate completely the 
disease of neutrality, it is also true (in retrospect) to state that the 
seeds planted by American participation in World War I did not die, 
but simply awaited further nourishment and encouragement. While 
the American people spurned international cooperation, as character- 
ized by the League of Nations, and yearned for a return to normaley, 
it was simply a question of time. Neutrality was, in a sense, passé; 
the United States as George Washington knew it and the United 
States of the twentieth century were two entirely different entities. 

In discussing United States policy, reference is made to the 
official foreign policy as enunciated by the past three administra- 
tions. It is somewhat more tenuous to proclaim that this interna- 
tionalist spirit pervades throughout the land. There have been, and 
will in all likelihood continue to be, strong undercurrents of public 
opinion to the effect that the United States should withdraw from 
all foreign commitments. Unanimity of opinion in a democracy is 
impossible, except in severe crises. It does, however, seem safe to 
conclude that isolationism as it existed in the days of Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover has attained the status of a vestigial organ. 

One of the areas in which the United States was backward was 
in foreign policy. Where the supporters of neutrality, and powerful 
they were, fought a valiant retreat, the United States finally emerged 
after World War II as the greatest power in the world. Not only 
had the policy of neutrality and isolation been abandoned, but the 
United States became the most consistent advocate of collective se- 
eurity and world cooperation. In reality, Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
the first President to successfully market this line of policy to the 


American public. 
* * * 


A somewhat different form of neutrality emerged with the advent 
of Swiss neutrality in 1815. Inaction for Switzerland was desired not 
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only by that nation itself, but by the great European powers repre- 
sented at the Congress of Vienna. In 1815, Switzerland obtained ree- 
ognition of the status of permanent neutrality by a treaty whereby 
it was guaranteed the inviolability of its territory in return for obliga- 
ting itself to a neutral attitude in any war that might break out. 

It is necessary to distinguish between the legal form of neutrality 
represented by Switzerland and the political type adopted by several 
nations in the course of history —the United States, Scandinavia, 
and Belgium. The legal neutrality of Switzerland is vested in inter- 
national law and treaty. Absolute inaction would be a more accurate 
definition than inaction for this form of neutrality, since this small 
power is bound by internal tradition and history as well as by in- 
ternational law to live within the confines of rigid and dogmatic neu- 
trality. Earlier, a quotation was cited which directly correlated the 
degree of neutrality exercised by a sovereign nation with its available 
nilitary power. 

For Switzerland, this rather brutal allusion to power politics 
certainly does not apply. In the era of modern history, the powers 
that be have found it in their best interests to maintain Switzerland 
as an outpost of neutrality. History, it seems, has vindicated this 
decision, as Switzerland has fulfilled its obligations and paid its debt 
many-fold by contributing a great deal in the ever-lasting struggle 
for world peace. Whatever obligations have been thrust upon Switzer- 
land as a result of its unique status have been fulfilled; it is the home 
of several international agencies and has been used as a base of im- 
portant diplomatic negotiations, and as a mediator or one of a group 
of mediators in several critical areas; e.g., the Korean Armistice Team. 


* * * 


Neutralism, and to a lesser degree neutrality, represents a foreign 
policy which, according to the nation that invokes and adopts it, is 
in the enlightened self-interest of that sovereign state. This is a basic 
tenet, a cardinal principal, which is inviolable in world affairs. For- 
eign policy is not, and never has been, motivated by altruism and 
lofty sentiment. 

Neutralism, today, is a powerful force in international affairs. 
It is manifested by a desire, be it sincere or insincere, to circumvent 
the political position adopted by the world’s two great powers — the 
United States and the Soviet Union. In any political dissertation 
it is difficult to avoid a discussion of the element of morality. Meas- 
urement or evaluation of good and evil is not subject to any scientific 
criteria, since the science of politics has not yet been reduced to that 
point where it is inter-subjectively transmissible. As such, the test of 
sincerity or insincerity as regard neutralism is a purely personal one. 
This policy of neutralism may be said to apply, broadly speaking, to 
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the oft-quoted Arab-Asian bloc. It is in this context that one must 
distinguish between the neutralism of Egypt and the neutralism of 
India. 

In attempting to circumvent the policy attitudes assumed by 
either of the two great powers, Egyptian neutralism has manifested 
itself in strange ways. When American aid was denied for the Aswan 
Dam the Egyptian foreign policy pendulum took a radical swing 
leftwards. If neutralism stands for thwarting the aspirations of the 
Western democracies in the Middle East, if it means enhancing the 
prestige of the Soviet Union in this vital area, then indeed a new 
interpretation, a new concept, a new definition has been found for 
it, and that is opportunism — playing both ends against the middle. 

Let us examine recent developments in Egypt. Communist im- 
perialism has firmly entrenched itself in the Middle East, something 
it has never been able to do since the early Czars. The amalgamation 
between Egypt and Syria—the United Arab Republic — has re- 
sulted in a greater expansion of Egyptian interests. There has been 
a continuous harangue against the West in the Egyptian press and 
radio. Recent developments in Saudi Arabia have led to the almost 
complete withdrawal of King Saud, a friend of the West, and he 
has been replaced by Prince Faisal, an admirer of Nasser. All of 
these gains to Egyptian prestige and power have been made under 
the guise of ‘‘positive neutralism.”’ 

For Egypt, neutralism as a foreign policy has been a tremen- 
dous success, But logic and reason must be strained to a point of 
meaninglessness to classify this policy as a sincere form of neutralism. 
It has been variable, dynamic, and radical, thereby meeting certain 
requirements of neutralism, but surely neutralism is distorted beyond 
recognition when one side is so unabashedly applauded and the other 
so vehemently denounced. It is in this regard that Egypt’s neutralism 
must be clearly labeled as fraud. 


* * * 


The vagaries of international relations are certainly highlighted 
by the fact that the concept of neutralism applies both to Egypt and 
India. The resemblance ends, however, with the fact that the one 
word is used in describing the foreign policies of both nations. Unlike 
Egypt, India initiated its policy of neutralism from the very day 
of its independence in 1947. This policy has its antecedents in In- 
dia’s traditions, both historically and philosophically.’ 

In the 6th Century B.C., Guatama Buddha condemned violence 
in all its forms and sought, through the example of his own renuncia- 
tion, a solution to human suffering. Ghandi, of course, epitomized 


4 V. L. Pandet, “India’s Foreign Policy,’ Foreign Affairs, April 1956, p. 432. 
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the very essense of Buddha’s heritage in this regard. The gospel of 
passive resistance through non-violent means reverberated through- 
cut India, and its consequences re-echoed throughout the world. With 
independence achieved in 1947, the nation sought to gain a place for 
itself in world affairs. The policy of neutralism was adopted as being 
that instrument of foreign policy which best suited it for several 
reasons. India no doubt believed that the cause of world peace could 
best be served by its refusal to join forces with either faction. It had, 
and still has, great problems in developing its own economy without 
assuming external obligations. 

It is difficult to dispute the sincerity and honorable intentions 
of India’s foreign policy, but the fact that it is sincere does not 
prove that it is efficacious and sagacious in the present day world. 
For example, Nehru contends that the militant posture assumed by 
the West is fraught with danger and offers no prospects for peace, 
yet India’s position with regard to Kashmir is more categorical, mili- 
tant, and dogmatic than conditions warrant. Nehru preaches peace- 
ful co-existence with international communism, yet he vigorously 
combats communism within India. The most blatant error, though 
one of ommission rather than commission, was India’s silence with 
regard to recent events in Hungary. These several contradictions in 
India’s declared foreign policy serve to illustrate the immense difficul- 
ties of ‘‘straddling the fence.”’ 

* * * 

Perhaps there is a place in the world’s political spectrum for 
neutralism if it is honest with itself and cognizant of reality. What 
is the road to be traveled by a neutralist state? At best, it is a state 
which is essentially uncommitted to the policies of either of the two 
super-powers; uncommitted economically, militarily, politically, and 
socially. It is a mental attitude, assumed by recently created states, 
which stems from deep pride, an aversion to the past, and a daunt- 
less spirit of independence. This mental attitude certainly is not 
isolationism, since these states fully recognize their responsibilities 
in the global community. It is a neutralism which, as its basic theme, 
desires to avoid the extreme positions of the super-powers and to 
tread a middle ground. Such aspirations are laudable, since it is 
somewhat nerve-wracking to envision a world divided into two 
armed camps prepared to destroy each other at a moment’s notice. 
In this respect, neutralism, if pursued vigorously and with intel- 
lectual integrity, could serve as a sedative, or even the remedy, for 
the world’s ills. 

To walk the straight and narrow path of neutralism is indeed 
a challenge to anyone, be it an individual or a nation. History will 
record the definitive answer, but right now it seems beyond the seope 
of human endeavor. 








Law 


In national politics, law organizes populations residing within definite 
territorial boundaries into the political unit called “state.” The subject 
of national law obeys because he recognizes the executive enforcement 
character of his government and because —in keeping with many modern 
languages which use the same word for “law” and for “right” — he con- 
siders obedience as a duty. 

Internationally, however, legal disputes are of a public nature involving 
states, International law has not reached the stage where it can consider 
the entire globe. as its territory and all mankind as its subject, because it 
can find no international executive authority to enforce it and because 
there is no completely international morality that induces obedience to it. 

Since a world of internationalism cannot progress without some system 
of regulation, one alternative is a study of different national legal systems 
for the purpose of finding what they have in common. Such a study — 
outlined in the article below — might result in a basis of private interna- 
tional law acceptable to all people. 


COMMON PRINCIPLES OF LAW IN THE 
WESTERN FAMILY OF NATIONS 


By Wolfgang Friedmann 


When we talk of ‘‘the West’’ or of ‘‘Western’’ civilization, we 
think of a group of states and peoples linked by common values, tradi- 
tions and ways of living. Among recent practical expressions of this 
community in the international field are such organizations as the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization — linking essentially the nations 
of the Western world outside the Iron Curtain — and the European 
Communities, which knit together more intensively a smaller group of 
West European States. 

Within the civilization of the West, however, we find two major 
systems of law, vastly differing in tradition and structure. The great 
majority of the nations of the continent of Europe — with the ex- 
ception of the Scandinavian states which have developed their own 
blend of legal custom and codification — have shaped their modern 
legal systems out of the traditions and teachings of Roman law. 


* * * 


After centuries of oblivion — while the primitive and warring 
Germanic tribes practiced their native legal customs—— the study of 
Roman law was revived in the twelfth century with Bologna as its 
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great international center. It was to Bologna —and later to such uni- 
versities as Paris — that students flocked from all over Europe — in- 
cluding England. From there they went back to their courts and cities 
— of which there were hundreds, especially in Germany and Italy. 
Many of them became ministers, clerks, and secretaries of the ruling 
secular and ecclesiastical princes. In their name, they administered 
and developed a law as they had learned it in Italy, from the bases 
of Justinian’s Corpus Juris. Local customs continued to flourish under- 
neath this surface of official law — especially in matters of family 
life and personal status. But it was Roman legal thinking and the 
categories and concepts of Roman law which moulded the outlook of 
administrators, judges, law makers. There was no other system in 
the world to rival the maturity and the rational logic of the concepts 
of Roman law as systematized in Justinian’s great work, coming 
toward the end of the Roman Empire. It modeled European legal 
thinking on the concepts of property, of obligation, and delict, and 
it is in these spheres above all that it has retained its lasting impact 
on continental European law. 

While this development —the so-called ‘‘reception’’ — created 
in many ways a gap between the official administrators and the cus- 
toms of the people, it also produced a kind of intellectual unity be- 
tween the otherwise divided and warring nations, princes, and cities 
of Western Europe. This unity was both preserved and transformed 
in the era of codifications initiated by the great Napoleonic Codes of 
the first decade of the nineteenth century. The Napoleonic codifica- 
tions were an expression both of the rationalizing trends of the French 
Revolution and of the growing nationalism that, spreading outwards 
from France, seized the entire continent of Europe during the course 
of the nineteenth century. 


The French Civil Code remained the major inspiration for the 
legislative reformers of all the nations outside the Anglo-American 
world — in Continental Europe and in Latin America, which, one after 
the other, codified their law as part of the movement of national 
emancipation. It was substantially followed in the Italian and Spanish 
Civil Codes of the mid-nineteenth century, but the German Civil Code 
of 1900 and the Swiss Civil Code of 1907 to 1911 represented a 
substantial advance and modernization in the light of legislative and 
judicial experience of a century. 

Yet, there remains a substantial unity of conception between all 
these codifications and the legal thinking of the non-English speaking 
nations of the Western world. Civilian concepts of Roman jurispru- 
dence — though greatly modified by the incorporation of various na- 
tional and local customs as well as the development of legal institu- 
tions unknown to the Romans — are still clearly noticeable. There is 
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not much difficulty for Germans, Italians, Frenchmen, Dutch, Span- 
iards, Brazilians, or Mexicans to understand each other’s legal think- 
ing and legal language. Although there have only been very few com- 
mon laws adopted between these nations, they remain essentially akin 
in outlook. The new European Communities provide joint legal insti- 
tutions, such as the Court of Justice, and although their main impact 
is in the field of public and economic rather than private law, it is 
unlikely that legal problems, which will arise within the Community, 
will create any noticeable difficulties of legal understanding. 


* * * 


By contrast, the legal world of the English-speaking nations has 
developed quite differently. Although the older English scholars, like 
Bracton, went to Italy, as everybody else, the development of the 
common law in England, since the Norman conquest, was essentially 
a matter of the practitioners, a give and take between the closed in- 
ner circle of practicing barristers and the judges who were chosen 
from them. Law developed through the centralizing institution of the 
King’s Courts — an important element of political unification — and 
increasingly through the practice of decided cases, from precedent to 
precedent, their authority growing with the reliability of legal report- 
ing. The scholars and professors played a decreasing part, while the 
weight of legal development passed to the case law of the courts, in- 
creasingly isolating English from Continental legal developments. 

This separation was greatly increased by the break of England 
with the Church of Rome, a pillar of Roman legal thinking and in- 
stitutions (through the Corpus Juris Canonici and the jurisdiction of 
the ecclesiastical courts). It was only in certain fields of national 
mercantile and maritime law that an international community of inter- 
est preserved common principles. Ecclesiastical courts — and, through 
them, certain doctrines of the Catholic Church — retained their juris- 
diction in family matters until well into the nineteenth century. But 
even in this field, specifically English legal institutions, such as the 
trust and the developing separation of property between husband and 
wife, produced developments essentially different from those of the 
civilian countries. Common law spread through its settlers to the 
continent of North America, and it has remained the basis of the 
private and commercial law of the United States as well as of Canada 
and the other overseas British members of the British Commonwealth 
of nations. 

Pockets of civilian law are found in various parts of the English- 
speaking world. In Canada the Province of Quebec, originally settled 
by the French, retains a distinct legal system based closely on the 
French Civil Law. Louisiana retains many legal features mingled of 
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French and Spanish law, while some of the Western states have traces 
of former Spanish influence in their systems of matrimonial and com- 
munity property, unknown to the common law. In the United King- 
dom itself, Scotland retains an uncodified civil legal system derived 
from Roman law and basically different from the common law of 
England, though increasingly influenced through the close proxim- 
ity and the community of judicial institutions on the highest level. 


* * * 


Outside the Western world, the two great legal systems are also 
rivals in influence. The common law has spread, especially to vast 
parts of Asia, through the British Empire. It retains its dominat- 
ing influence on the thinking and language of the legal systems of such 
newly sovereign states as India, Pakistan, or Burma. But Dutch, and 
therefore Romanistic, influence has moulded the legal systems of two 
such different countries as Ceylon and the Union of South Africa, 
while French law dominates the vast parts of the African Continent, 
which have been colonized by France and Belgium, as well as Vietnam 
(the former Indo-China). 

Many States, originally entirely outside the Western sphere, have 
in modern times adopted one of the modern Western codifications. In 
the Latin American legal codifications, a mixture of French, Spanish, 
Italian, and German influences is clearly evident. Japan has a civil 
code which copies the German Civil Code of 1900, while Turkey’s 
Civil Law is based on the Swiss Civil Code. Even in the states behind 
the Iron Curtain, Western law retains a major influence. It is, indeed, 
remarkable that few legal institutions of basically new impact have 
been produced by the Communist system. The Soviet Civil Code, it- 
self, is clearly of the family of modern Western codifications, while 
such satellite states as Poland and Yugoslavia have not altogether 
abolished their originally Western legal systems. They have, however, 
been greatly modified in the field of economic and public law, and in 
the respective weight of public and private legal interests. Above all, 
the machinery of justice functions essentially differently. 


It can be said with some confidence that the legal thinking and 
systems of the entire world continue to be dominated by the two 
great legal systems developed in the West— the Romanistic-Conti- 
nental and the common law systems. Outwardly, as we have seen, the 
differences between these two seem profound. Nobody could mistake 
the atmosphere and procedure of an English or American court for 
that of a French or German court. Common law continues to remain 
uncodified in most sectors of private law, while there is almost com- 
plete codification elsewhere. Yet, the recent intensifications of con- 
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tacts, and the increased attention devoted to comparative law, has 
shown that the differences can be easily exaggerated. 

Once the surface differences of concepts, forms, and procedures 
are penetrated, the essential legal problems created by, e.g., the advent 
of the motorear or the impact of economic crises on the stability of 
contracts, are essentially the same whether they appear in common 
law or civil law guise. The method of approach differs far more often 
than the essential problem, or the solution finally found. There are, 
of course, vast differences, but they are no more fundamental than 
those between different American jurisdictions or the controversies of 
legal scholars. 

This is a matter of profound importance in recent international 
developments. There are more and more international arrangements 
of a commercial character, where either states or private parties or a 
combination of both have to reach working arrangements in business 
matters. Prominent recent examples are the Iranian Oil Consortium 
of 1954. or the numerous concession agreements between Western oil 
companies and various Arabian Governments, or international loan 
and investment transactions, in which, for example, the World Bank. 
the European Coal and Steel Community, and a variety of industrial 
enterprises may be partners. In many of these agreements, there is 
reference to ‘‘principles of law common to the parties.’’ While few 
of such clauses have, so far, come up for international adjudication, 
increasing attention is being paid to the development of such princi- 
ples, e.g., the principle of estoppel as a restraining factor on arbitrary 
actions of state toward foreign concessionaires, or the principle of 
unjust enrichment as a barrier to rapacious expropriations. In the 
course of such practical and theoretical studies, it will be found that 
the mature systems of the civil law world and the common law world 
share a majority of the legal principles which have to be applied, 
for example to the interpretation of international contracts. 

Out of such beginnings it is possible that, in due course, a private 
international legal system will develop, paralleling present-day pu- 
blic international law which is still essentially a matter of interstate 
relations in the diplomatic field. 








Economics 


It is probable that at no previous period of human history have people 
enjoyed a life freer from want. It is also probable that never before have 
the differences in levels of living among various countries been as great 
as they are today; and never before have peoples standing at the lower 
levels of economic prosperity been so aware of it. 

The world’s inequalities have not occupied the center of economic 
research until the last decades. In the West, the rise of the relative im- 
portance of economics as a social force from Middle Ages feudalism and 
mercantilism to the triumph of nineteenth century economic liberalism 
was usually associated with the degree it supported the prosperity of the 
country that was its exponent. Laissez faire, industrialization, interna- 
tional specialization, free enterprise became focal points of social and 
political interest, because they contributed to national power supremacy 
and the prosperity of commercial classes. 

The excesses of these systems brought about the late nineteenth and 
twentieth century reactions in the form of the economics of communism 
and socialism. “Economic development” became a matter of public policy, 
and economic inequalities were drawn into propaganda for political 
supremacy. 

Realizing its significance, nations of the capitalist system have also 
taken up the “underdeveloped areas” issue. Widespread interest in allevia- 
tion of poverty, vast international institutions created for this purpose, a 
steady increase in national and international plans for development and 
growth, continuous studies, and an acceleration in the tempo with which 
all these activities are undertaken indicate world awareness of the im- 
portance of economic problems. 

For the new nations that seek an economic system to adopt, and for 
the old nations which seek the best means to help lessen the world’s 
economic inequalities, the next articles offer two possible solutions. 


OUR FREE ECONOMY — RE-EXAMINED 


By Norbert A. McKenna 


The Worker and the Farmer, 

And the Manager, too, 

Have actually accomplished 

What they didn’t know how to do. 


The free enterprise economic society is in the latest, but, thanks 
to a greater and fuller destiny for man, not the ultimate phase of 
the progressive evolution of man’s effort to conquer more completely 
his environment, while at the same time to expand safely his personal 
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and collective freedom. This evolution has been the primary fune- 
tion of the free enterprise capitalistic system and, in progressive 
measure, its achievement. 

This decade has and is subjecting ‘‘Integral Capitalism,’’ the 
present phase of the evolutionary free enterprise system, to three 
vital and conclusive tests. This year records in its every minute the 
third and last test. From the success of this last test shall issue the 
undeniable proof that, at long last, after eight centuries of evolu- 
tion, our Western society has substantially perfected the free enter- 
prise system and bulwarked the capitalistic apparatus. Soon it shall 
be said that the capitalistic apparatus of the Western societies, bear- 
ing solidly on the British Commonwealth, Western Europe, and most 
sturdily on the United States of America, is indubitably free of the 
historically recurrent threat of cyclical depression and, most impor- 
tant, is capable of maintaining effective full employment. 


* * * 


Integral Capitalism, by definition, means capitalism as a com- 
pleted whole. It is the express intent of this essay to trace the pur- 
poses and evolution of the free enterprise system and to invoke its 
rarely articulated philosophy. 

The conclusion of this three-phased analysis is that never before 
has capitalism been a completed whole, that its defects have been sit- 
uated in the parts of its mechanism and not in its ideology, and that 
those defects which have been disclosed by calamitous experience in 
the past have, by a slow but sure evolution, been substantially cor- 
rected. 

The free enterprise system is motivated by the philosophy of 
economic fundamentals that : 


a." Every member of the community shall be a sacred individual 
— inviolate by the state or his economic fellow. 

b. Economie command shall rest in private individuals and 
groups who, by ceaseless and free competition shall, from 
time to time, have been proven competent and responsible. 

ce. Monopoly or restraint upon the free competitive determina- 
tion of the rank and authority of all individuals and groups 
in economic command is not serving the common good. 

d. Free bargaining without coercion can resolve in the common 
good conflicts of interest between the worker and the man- 
ager, the farmer and the distributor, the producer and the 
consumer. 

e. The entrepreneur, whether alone or a member of an economic 
group, brings to the free enterprise system the catalytic action 
requisite to the quick adjustment of the economic mechanism 
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to the market demand. He must have freedom and opportu- 
nity to act. 

f. Governmental regulation and economic action in the public 

service are essential to the maintenance of free competitive 
practice. The government should perform such acts when and 
only when the function cannot be performed by private en- 
terprise itself. Government authority, particularly in the use 
of its power to tax, spend, and restrict or expand credit, can 
and should from time to time be exercised to guide but not 
coerce economic activity toward the common good, to modify 
both forward and corrective trends in economic activity. 

This philosophy of the free enterprise system evolved, in parallel 
more or less with the mechanism which serves it, over the eight cen- 
turies of modern capitalism. The philosophy and the apparatus have 
become the two parts of the system. 

The first economic organization of man was the tribal commune, 
and its product was food and shelter and raiment. 

The first element of modern economies to emerge from the tribal 
commune was the merchant who traded the surplus production of 
one tribal entity for the surplus of another; the second was the com- 
mon carrier —the master of the caravan or the ship; the third, the 
money changer, whose tool was the precious bullion which facilitated 
the exchange and substituted for the barter of goods. The fourth 
economic element to establish itself in the service of the exchange of 
goods was the usurer, who lent bullion to enable one trader to buy 
from a second and sell to a third trader in quantities in excess of 
his own cash resources. The fifth element was the banker, who created 
the beginnings of the credit part of the modern free enterprise ap- 
paratus. The banker lent not only bullion but his promise to pay in 
bullion. This promise, his bills of exchange, soon exceeded his hoard 
of bullion. ‘‘Credit’’ thus appeared. 


The principal features of these precursors to modern capitalism 
were the disappearance of barter, the utter dependence on money 
to represent the trading value but not the production cost of the 
good exchanged, the rapidly expanding use of instruments of credit 
issued in terms of money, and the emergence of the free market as 
the sole arbiter of the value of labor, product, money, and the credit 
instrument. 

The basic philosophy of the free enterprise system has been 
proven right consistently. The mechanism or apparatus set up to 
implement that philosophy has been defective. The most important 
defect has always been symptomatically the credit mechanism and 
basically the uncontrolled money value of man’s labor, too long ‘‘let 
alone.’’ 
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In the nineteenth century, the laissez faire (let alone) concept 
of economies was established and, although utterly fallacious, survived 
the horrendous hundred economic collapses which proved it wrong. 
This concept hung a tragic weight on the back of the evolving free 
enterprise system. Only in the twentieth century has the ancient 
concept been routed by the new concept of Integral Capitalism. 

The rise and fall, the boom and bust, of economie activity taught 
a painful lesson learned tardily first by the owner-manager, then by 
the worker, and last by the farmer. 


® * * 


Let us scrutinize what was common to every depressive, defla- 
tionary phase of the traditional economic cycle. 

The appetite of man for goods is insatiable, but cyclically he 
has suddenly produced and consumed less. The reason lies in the 
quality which separates him from other beasts — his capacity for 
hope. Until this century, he has failed to provide an economic 
mechanism or system of devices to cushion his reaction to an excess 
of hope. His appetite for goods produced an ever-increasing demand, 
and, more important than all other elements, the universal use of 
instruments of credit written in terms of bullion. 

In surges of confidence, bankers and merchants dealt in amounts 
of credit which were large, relative to the amounts dealt in during 
the period just before. Always suddenly came an impulse of fear, 
war-borne or in peace time, in contrast with the impulse of confidence 
which preceded it, and recession or deflationary depression occurred. 

In every deflationary period for eight hundred years, the only 
desirable commodity in trade rapidly became bullion. Promises to 
pay were enforced. New credits were refused. Goods were dumped 
in the free markets of the economic world for hard cash, their market 
value having no relationship to the cost of production. Since goods 
in such times of stress enjoyed only auction value, labor too was 
dumped in the market, not so much to satisfy the workers’ promises 
to pay, as to earn money to buy food, raiment, and shelter in the 
same auction market. 


The money value of things in such times of fear was determined 
only by the speculative price a fortunate owner of specie would pay. 
Prices and values were in chaos until the optimistic half of the cycle 
started up again, as invariably occurred. 

The fear-ridden flight from goods to hard cash was the char- 
acteristic common to every economic depression for the eight hundred 
years of modern capitalism. The cause of the abiding fear was the 
fact that no member of the community knew what anything might 
be worth tomorrow in terms of money or hours of labor. 
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It became appallingly clear that the wildly fluctuating prices 
of things constituted the cause and basis of what was regarded for 
centuries as the inevitable business cycle. Lenin, with no originality 
whatever, stated it as an abiding tenet that because of this cyclical 
characteristic, capitalism had within its own structure the seeds of 
its own destruction. 

For centuries the cartel, organized by the manager, was the only 
device, however feeble, the free enterprise system had been able to 
evolve to contribute to the stabilization of economic activity. Then 
came the Industrial Revolution. The cycles of hope and despair con- 
tinued with tragic regularity. But now the poverty of the industrial 
worker in the cities, during a downward economic movement, became 
more severe than his distress during crop failure on the farm. Fur- 
ther, the worker, in learning some of the rudiments of the free enter- 
prise free-market systems, discovered the disquieting fact that the 
managers in the system, the employers of his labor, were organized 
into cartels or monopolies, however faulty, and that he was power- 
less as an individual to deal with them. He beheld the distressing 
situation that whereas the prices of his raiment, shelter, and food 
were determined in large measure by cartel action, his services were 
bought in the free market on a supply and demand basis. 

The worker found the solution for his relative weakness quite 
simply by deciding to form his own labor cartels, which he called 
unions. Between the bottom of the Great Depression in 1932 and 
the end of the Second World War, the unionization of labor in the 
United States has been so completed as to be able to determine and 
maintain a floor under the wages of unionized labor and, by reference 
and example, under the wages of all industrial and service labor. In 
varying measure, the same situation exists in other free countries. 

Now, for the first time in the history of the evolution of the free 
enterprise system, the money value of labor enjoys a minimum rate 
determined not by auction in the free market, but by free bargaining 


with management. 
* * * 


Neither the manager nor the worker, during this protective evolu- 
tionary phase, construed his effort or accomplishment as in any way 
corrective of the defects in the basic mechanism of the free enterprise 
system. It is readily understandable that the bucolic member of the 
economic triumvirate, the farmer, should be the last to act in self- 
defense. The farmer found himself the only element still selling his 
services at auction in the free market. 

Practically coincidentally with the completion of the unioniza- 
tion of labor, the farmer, ballot in hand, has succeeded in establish- 
ing by legislation a floor under his wages by means of establishing 
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a floor under certain commodity prices. The governmental apparatus 
set up in the United States and some other free countries is in an 
carly phase of evolution and still clumsy, inefficient, and inequitable. 
However, it balances substantially the positions enjoyed by the worker 
and the manager. Improvement will come with trial and error ex- 
perience. 

* * * 


In the somehow mystic processes of representative democracy 
and the free enterprise system a fairly reasonable balance of the self- 
interests of the three elements of the economic community has been 
achieved. It is important now coldly to appraise the results of this 
cconomic balance. 

There is a floor under wages. There is a floor under the cost 
of producing a thing. For the first time in the history of modern 
capitalism there is a floor under the cost of reproducing the collateral 
against which credit has been issued and under the cost of reproduc- 
ing the things in which money has been invested. For the first time 
in history, with the exception of the effect of technological improve- 
ment, the only direction in which prices can move is upward. 

When business declines, and fear dominates the business fore- 
cast, the borrower and the lender are concerned not with depletion 
of extractable resources nor accounting depreciation of assets, but 
only with the generation of cash. The creditor and the debtor are 
each concerned with the future money value of the asset, whether it 
be factory or goods for sale, which secures the credit extended. For 
eight centuries, never in good times or bad, could a true statement 
be made. Now each knows that the basic determinant of the future 
money value of things, namely the labor cost of reproduction, has 
a solid minimum base. Apart from depletion and depreciation, one 
hundred per cent of the cost of reproducing a physical asset is the 
wages of labor. 

The basic tenet of this essay is that the floor under wages and 
its consequent effect in the operation of the credit part of the free 
enterprise system, has so bulwarked the mechanism of the system as 
to eliminate the cause of economic fear and to warrant the conclu- 
sion that it has truly evolved into Integral Capitalism. 

Some devices which have improved the mechanism are govern- 
mental, because their nature is susceptible only of governmental 
action. The most important of these devices are supplemental to the 
development of basic wage cost stability without which they would 
be ineffectual tools, indeed. 

The outstanding devices evolved by government have been five 
in number; the Labor Relations Act of the United States and its 
counterpart in almost all other capitalist countries; central banking 
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systems (also benefiting from constructive evolution, these have made 
the management of credit rational and flexible and effective in the 
modification of excessive movement in economic activity); the gov- 
ernmental insurance of bank deposits in the United States, and com- 
parable devices in some other capitalist countries; and unemployment 
insurance. In addition, the central government of the United States 
and some of the stronger free nations have set up guarantee mechan- 
isms to enable the private and governmental extension of credit to 
promote agricultural production, home building, and the finance of 
small businesses and foreign trade. These mechanisms have served 
not only domestic economies, but also those of the developing coun- 
tries. 

The comparable devices evolved by the private elements of the 
system, such as the institutions of medicine, of insurance, and of 
savings banks and investment trusts, have been of historic magnitude. 
The net effect of the services sold and rendered by the insurance, 
savings banks, and investment institutions is that the ownership of 
most of the capital generated by the evolution of Integral Capitalism 
rests with the majority of the people in the United States and, in ever 
increasing percentages, in other free countries. 

Perhaps the most dramatic phase in the evolution of Integral 
Capitalism is the delivery to the worker and the farmer of the 
facilities of the credit system for their own use. Only forty years 
ago, a scant five per cent of the workers and farmers could hope for 
a proprietary status before thirty years of age, and eighty per cent 
never realized it. Now the installment credit system, developed by 
private enterprise and supplemented by government, enables prac- 
tically every member of the economic community to plan the for- 
ward expenditure of his income for investment or expense with 
prudence and discipline. The satisfactions of proprietorship and 
the obligations of debt have made the average worker a more produc- 
tive, responsible, and resourceful individualist than ever before in 
history. 

* * * 


Let us have clearly in focus the relative importance of the cor- 
rectives and devices which have been outlined. The most important 
is the corrective which maintains the money values of the balance 
sheets of the community —which effects the maintenance of cost- 
price stability. 

The all-important factor preventing destructive deflation and 
fear on the part of the consumer is the floor under wages wrought 
by the unionized worker and the ballot-wielding farmer. It bears 
repetition that the all-important result is that for the first time in 
economic history the lender and the borrower know for certain that 
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the collateral against which credit has been issued cannot ever be 
reproduced at a cost lower than the money value on which the credit 
assue was based, and that labor shall earn the same money per hour, 


or more, tomorrow. 
* * * 


The true test of the theory of Integral Capitalism is actual ex- 
perience. 

By the end of World War II Integral Capitalism had become 
a fact, generally speaking, throughout the free world, but notably 
in the United States and Europe. By every measure of normal ex- 
pectaney based on invariable historical precedent, a sharp depression 
was due and expected after most of the pent-up demands for con- 
sumers goods were satisfied after the war. A phase comparable at 
least to 1920-21 was expected. 


The economic undulation of 1948-49 was viewed by the tradi- 
tional observer as the harbinger of economic disaster. Disaster did 
not occur. None of the traditional manifests of deflation appeared 
anywhere in the free world. Prices declined only to the extent that 
profit margins were excessive or manufacturing techniques improved. 
In some eases, prices declined to mill costs, but not lower, and rose 
again. 

The worker who was temporarily laid off knew, for the first 
time in history, not only that unemployment insurance would ease 
the interval, but, more important, when re-employed, he would receive 
the same wage as before. 

The bank depositor did not ‘‘run’’ on his bank. The lender did 
not demand his money, because the money value of his collateral was 
certain. The borrower did not hastily liquidate his loan for the same 
reason. Business managers did not cease planning plant expansion 
because the prices of tomorrow might be less than today. They were 
certain they would be no less, and probably more. There was a min- 
imum of fear of tomorrow on the part of the consumer. 

When the storehouses of manufacturers’ inventory and retail 
supply had neared emptiness in mid-1949, after about one year of 
economic adjustment, economic activity increased with a new buoy- 
ancy created subsconsciously by the failure of a traditional depres- 
sion to appear. 

Then, in 1950, oceurred the Korean War. The consequent eco- 
nomic distortions followed in 1953-54. Again, in about a year, the 
same recovery as in 1949 was experienced after, generally speaking, 
the same economic characteristics had been observed. Neither depres- 
sion nor panic nor price collapse nor credit restriction had char- 
acterized either of the two post-war periods. Two historie economic 
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tests had been endured by Integral Capitalism and its mechanism 
moved into high gear. 

For the first time in history, business activity used up by early 
1957 all the credit the free enterprise system was able to generate 
under the rules of an older incomplete capitalism. The appearance 
of boisterous and joyous prosperity, accompanied by the demands 
of and receipt by organized labor of increases in wages far in excess 
of the increase in real product per employee-hour, disturbed the gov- 
ernmental managers of credit throughout the free world. 

The aspect of run-away prosperity and wage inflation, never 
witnessed before in the history of man, frightened righteous states- 
men and economists everywhere. Traditions were outraged, and the 
traditionalists among statesmen and government officials controlling 
economic devices prevailed. 

By the end of 1956 and early 1957 the third and final test of 
Integral Capitalism began. Within a fortnight in 1956, again with- 
out historical precedent, five free nations of the capitalistic world 
raised, and after that continued to raise, their rediscount rates to 
curb inflation and reduce what was regarded as a dangerous boom, 
although it manifested none of the dangerous aspects of every pre- 
vious boom. Continuing credit restriction throughout 1957, imposed 
by governmental economic managers, accompanied by renewal of dire 
predictions from high government officials, successfully invoked a 
normal corrective recession in economic activity by the third quarter 
of 1957. The decline in business activity through March, 1958 has 
been as rapid as at any time in history. 


The same characteristics may be observed in this recessive test 
as in the first two to which Integral Capitalism was subjected. Most 
importantly, the price structure has not moved downward and will 
not move downward because wages cannot move downward. The 
lender does not press his debtor for payment for the same reasons 
as in 1948-49 and 1953-54. Fear on the part of the consumer, while 
greater than in 1949 and 1954, is minimal, because the economic 
causes of self-generating fear are absent. 

The all-important question, as this is written in May, 1958, is what 
defects still remain in the free enterprise apparatus — what intangible 
factor remains in the system, other than war, which can again bring 
about the economic chaos which in 1929-32 threatened our whole way 
of life. 

It is the conclusion of this essay that the mechanism is almost 
perfect, and the philosophy of Integral Capitalism is sound. The in- 
determinable factor is the capacity of man to fear for a long time 
and to fail to respond to impulses toward hope. 

In the past, the economic society has cyclically recovered from 
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despair, even when the defects of the mechanism warranted continu- 
ing fear. Now fear of all the definable, historic defects of the system 
is unjustified, as has been proven in the 1949 and 1954 tests. It is 
the unqualified conclusion of this writer that fear of the collapse 
of business activity is not only unjustified, but illogical. Mature 
men, situated in a reasonably known environment, are incapable of 
nameless, featureless dread. They normally and invariably expect to- 
morrow to be better than today, unless there is an irrefutable reason 
to doubt it. 

A free market without a cost-price bottom was the ancient dread 
and an historical and irrefutable reason to doubt. That reason does 
not now exist. Therefore, in logic at least, not fear but correction of 
excesses and distortions is the reason for the present recession in 
business, as in the two previous test periods. This recession is being 
absorbed by the bulwarked mechanisms of Integral Capitalism. Just 
as surely and for the same reasons as recovery was generated in 1949 
and 1954, so shall it be generated in 1958. 

The functions of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, and comparable governmental bodies in the other nations 
of the free world, possess authority and power enough substantially 
to modify economic trends. The future may prove that their actions 
resulting in severe credit restrictions during 1956-57 were too severe, 
and their ‘‘dire predictions’’ unjustifiably terrifying. A new con- 
cept — that credit generation shall be permitted to much wider limits 
than those imposed by the older economic theories and shall be 
managed to support full employment for the most constructive pur- 
poses — may emerge from our experience of the past three years. 

Aimless across-the-board tax relief is a dole, and the dole is with- 
out a doubt the inflationary device of the selfish businessman without 
wisdom, the politician without economic knowledge and experience, 
and the demagogue without conscience. 

Governments, in general, have only begun to learn the beneficial 
uses of the powers to tax and spend. In the United States, accelerated 
depreciation was offered by internal revenue departments to encour- 
age the building of plant capacity for the defense effort and for civ- 
ilian production. Similar accelerated depreciation, permitted to new 
home builders and new clearers of slums in every bracket of income, 
would be a tremendous stimulus to the construction industry and to 
our social life, as well. Depreciation on homes is not now allowed. 

Relief from excise taxes on certain consumer products can direct 
demand to chosen industries constructively. Elimination of taxation 
on capital gains, which obtains in no other important country, would 
direct capital into new enterprise and immediately create constructive 
employment. 
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The international fiscal operations of the United States, particu- 
larly, and the developed countries, generally, should become more 
creative in the establishment of new productive enterprises in the 
developing countries. Preferably such operations should favor the 
partnerships of private independent entrepreneurs of the developed 
and developing countries, rather than either mixed companies or large 
corporate groups. The middle classes, the bulwark of a free society, 
need constant infusion of the ‘‘new rich.’’ 


* * x 


The new Integral Capitalism prevails in great measure in the 
United States and the developed countries of the free world. It also 
exists in many of its rudimentary phases in the developing countries 
of South America, Asia, and Africa. The hope of the underdeveloped 
countries shall be realized in the prosperous dominion of the free 
enterprise system in the affairs of able entrepreneurs of the developed 
countries, who will combine with men of enterprise and competence 
in the developing countries and bring, finally, to the remotest and 
undeveloped corners of the world the full economic benefits enjoyed 
by their more prosperous neighbors. 

Poverty is the last target in the conquest of man’s environment. 
The destruction of poverty has been the objective of man’s collective 
endeavor since he became conscious of it. The inspiring difference be- 
tween today and yesterday is his determination to do something about 
it, and his knowledge of how to get it done. 


THE IMPACT OF SOCIALISM ON THE 
POLISH ECONOMY 


By Jozef Pajestka 


Pre-war Poland belonged to the least developed countries in 
Europe. In the production of basic industrial commodities per capita 
it was even below the world average. Agriculture was poor and back- 
ward, industry did not possess advantageous conditions for develop- 
ment. It was not until the late 1930’s that industrial production 
slightly surpassed the 1914 level. There existed great unemployment 
and still greater disguised unemployment (estimates were up to six 
million people.) Consequently, the standard of living was very low, 
competing with only some of the most retarded European countries. 

World War II and the German occupation brought about serious 
losses to the nation and to the Polish economy. About six million 
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people were killed or lost, among them the most active individuals: 
intellectuals, experts, and those of political skill and temperament. 
All universities and high schools were closed; only some secondary 
professional schools were allowed to exist. Of the material losses, the 
most serious were the destroyed cities and devastated villages. 

On the other hand, the international treaties concluding the war 
caused changes in Polish territory; the economic effects of this were 


undoubtedly positive. Poa ae 


Post-war evolution of the economic situation in Poland can be 
made clear in the best way if three main periods are distinguished: 
1) from the end of the war to 1950, 2) from 1950 to 1955-56, and 
3) from 1955-56 to the present. It is not by accident that in each 
of these three periods a different economic situation was accompanied 
by different features in social and political conditions and atmos- 
phere in the country. The internal economic situation undoubtedly 
is not the only factor determining political attitudes in the nation, 
but, as it is often neglected, the main emphasis will be put on it here 
in order to explain some features of the changes that have taken 
place in Poland. 


The Reconstruction Period 


During the first period (1945-1950) Polish authorities realized 
undertakings of serious importance. Some of them, such as land re- 
form, nationalization of industry, and introduction of state monopoly 
in foreign trade, were planned to change the social and economic sys- 
tem in the country. Others were concentrated about the economic 
program which was formulated in the so-called Three Year Plan of 
Reconstruction. 

Nationalization of industry and other similar institutional 
changes have for a long time generated controversial opinions. In 
Poland, however, they had very characteristic features. It was a fact 
that nationalization was executed without visible expropriation. The 
bulk of industrial enterprises did not belong to the people; there were 
very few actual private industrial proprietors in post-war Poland. For 
this reason there was no social reaction to these changes. In analyzing 
the further political evolution of the nation, this factor should be kept 
in mind. 

The above-mentioned institutional changes in the economic system 
of the country created foundations for the so-called planned economy. 
It was something else than the highly centralized economy of the sec- 
ond period — it did not possess the drastic features of hyper-centrali- 
zation, developed in later years. Nevertheless, the economy was directed 
by the government. It was the real and extremely difficult situation 
in post-war Poland which determined that the picking up of economic 
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activities could not be successfully realized without substantial direct 
government interference. 

Many a visitor from Western countries (especially from the Unit- 
ed States) is astounded by a characteristic attitude of many Poles who 
acknowledge that economic activity is of direct public interest and 
should be directed by the government. They are as convinced about 
this as many Americans are about private enterprise and private ini- 
tiative. Much of their attitude is traceable to the economic situation 


of post-war Poland. * * « 


The Three Year Plan was undoubtedly a success. It brought rapid 
gains in output. Total industrial production exceeded the pre-war level 
by much more than 50 per cent; this was approximately the volume 
of industrial production in 1938 in the present area which includes 
the newly-acquired western territories. Agricultural production came 
ciose to the Polish pre-war level and surpassed the pre-war per capita 
output. It was still, however, below the pre-war level in the present 
territory. Such success, especially in industry, was in a substantial 
part due to the economic potential of the new territories. 

Gains in output permitted a prompt rise in the standard of liv- 
ing. From the level of extreme poverty it jumped closely to the pre- 
war average level, although real wages of some groups of the popula- 
tion — above all the white-collar and skilled workers —lagged far 
behind pre-war levels. The years 1949 and 1950 were considered by 
the nation as relatively very prosperous. One should remark, however, 
that the impoverishment of the nation caused by war could not be 
overcome in such a short period. Cities and villages did not wholly 
recover, a‘ the stock of household durable goods (apartments, furni- 
ture, clothes, ete.) was still very low. Still more visible was the lack 
of personnel, such as engineers and experienced administrators, who 
would be able to carry on the economic activities of the country. 


The Industrialization Policy: Problems and Effects 


The program for the second period was formulated in the Six 
Year Plan of Development and Transformation of the Economy (1950- 
55). The Six Year Plan contained some very interesting and correct 
conceptions underlying the further development of the country; they 
contributed to the great improvement of Polish industry. On the other 
hand, the Plan followed some lines which proved unrealistic or faulty 
and finally resulted to a considerable degree in upsetting its success. 

In the first group I would count, above all, the utilization of a 
free labor force, mainly disguised unemployment, as the most sub- 
stantial source of capital accumulation for a development program. 
Because I consider it the main feature of Socialist industrialization, 
1 think it is worthwhile to say a few words about it. 
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It is largely considered that, in starting the cumulative process 
of economic growth in undeveloped countries, some initial push is 
needed. Poland found this by employing unutilized resources — the 
main point here being a tremendous increase in employment. This 
utilization became the principal source of capital accumulation, and 
it is only in this way that one can understand the sudden jump in 
capital accumulation ratio up to 20 and even 30 per cent of the national 
income. Non-agricultural employment in Poland rose in the post-war 
period by about three million people — from 2.7 million before the 
war to about 5.8 million in 1955. There were years when the annual 
rate of increase in employment amounted to over half a million, the 
Lulk of it being directed to investment industries. On this basis the 
ratio of accumulation rose in the top year (1953) to over 30 per cent. 
By the end of the Six Year Plan, investment per capita was five to 
seven times higher than before the war. The rise in employment was 
not so much the result of investment as it was the basis for a large 
investment program. This was especially true in the first years of the 
Plan. This ‘‘initial aecumulation”’ of Socialist industrialization con- 
stituted a mighty push for the development of the economy and was 
the main factor of extremely high rates of increase in industrial out- 
put during the whole period. 


This policy had to have consequences in the living conditions of 
the people. One could speak here about the sacrifices made by the 
population for the sake of industrialization. The problem can be 
analyzed from two points of view. The first concerns the increase in 
or extension of the productive effort of the society, i.e., industrializa- 
tion, based on a tremendous rise in employment. As far as this policy 
signified the use of formerly unemployed or ineffectively employed 
persons, it could be held as justified. If foreign help is excluded, 
there seems no other way of breaking the vicious circle of poverty in 
undeveloped economies. 


In Poland the people began to work more than ever. In agricul- 
ture the same, and even greater, production was undertaken by a 
much smaller number (30-40 per cent) of the active population. In 
the cities, however, the productive effort of the population went be- 
yond the increase of the labor forces— overtime work in some in- 
dustries and employment of many housewives laid a heavy burden on 
some groups of the population. 

The other point concerns the standard of living. Increase of em- 
ployment could not and did not induce a decrease in consumption per 
capita, because it did not cause the reduction in output of consumer 
goods. On the contrary, because the discussed policy of over-employ- 
ment was also applied in light industry, it brought some increments 
in its production and, consequently, in consumption per capita. It 
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could induce, however, a decrease in real wages of the people employed. 
This can be explained in a very simple way. If the whole consump- 
tion fund increases, but the number of people employed — that is, the 
number of people among whom it should be divided increases by more, 
it will cause a decline in real wages in spite of a rise in consumption 
per capita. This actually happened in Poland in the period 1951-53. 

Some other serious consequences of this policy should also be 
pointed out. If the average per capita consumption increases, in spite 
of a drop in real wages, for some groups of population both decrease 
in real wages and curtailment of consumption may take place. This 
also actually occurred in the period under discussion (and even longer ) 
for rather large groups of the population. In effect, there were, even 
in 1955, some groups of population whose real incomes were not higher 
than before the war. In addition, the rise in industrial employment 
caused great migrations of population from the countryside to the 
cities. This resulted in a worsening of housing conditions in cities still 
not wholly rebuilt after war damages. All this inevitably brought 
about serious social consequences, most of them having negative aspects 
in this period. 

Any industrialization must be connected with some sacrifices on 
the part of the population. The question, however, remains: how far 
can these sacrifices go and still be socially justified and accepted? One 
can state, on the basis of the Polish experience, that they went too 
far, and for this reason, the industrialization policy generated a reac- 
tion among the people which was quite visible in the years 1953-1956 
and which culminated in the October, 1956 political changes. 


* * * 


The reaction to the industrialization policy was the result of a 
failure in achieving the planned rise in the standard of living. In 
connection with this, some other items of economic policy, which proved 
to be faulty or unrealistic when applied toward the fulfillment of 
the Six Year Plan, should be mentioned. 

First, the investment program, based mainly on what has been 
called ‘‘initial accumulation,’’ was too ambitious, and, consequently, 
unrealistic. The number and size of new factories, ete., initiated in the 
first period of the Plan could not be practically realized. For this 
reason economic authorities faced the necessity of stopping some new 
buildings already advanced, of retarding many other investments, and 
of changing the whole pattern of the investment program. All this 
signified that accumulation, based on the described sacrifices of the 
people, was not fully utilized — that its effects were lagged further 
into the future. This meant that the expected rise in real wages 
could not take place. 

Secondly, in the pattern of economic development the emphasis 
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laid on heavy industry in the Plan was increased in the process of its 
realization (1951-1953), and investments spent for the development 
of consumer goods production were negligible. It was, certainly, the 
result of increased tension in the international situation that gave an 
ergument for accelerated development of heavy industry, but the eco- 
nomie and political consequences of this policy occurred, notwithstand- 
ing the character of the argument. 

The situation was still worse because of agriculture. The Plan 
estimated an increase in agricultural production of about 50 per cent, 
but did not provide the necessary conditions for such a rise. In con- 
sequence of this, and of the unsuccessful policy of collectivization of 
farms, there was stagnation in agriculture from 1950 to 1954 and a 
slight but insufficient rise in production from 1954 to 1956. This sit- 
uation in the domain of consumer goods production resulted conse- 
quently in slowing down the investment program. Through its ex- 
perience, Polish industrialization has shown that without a firm back- 
ground in agriculture, industrialization plans face extreme difficulties 
and may even partially fail. 

Along with the Polish industrialization policy there was realized 
the policy of the so-called socialistic transformation of the country. 
The liquidation of private enterprise in small industrial and artisan 
production — realized on that line —has been described later as 
Gogmatie and very harmful both for the standard of living and for 
industrialization objectives. This criticism is perfectly true. 

A more detailed analysis of the outlines of economic policy and 
of the economie conditions of Poland in the discussed period could 
have shown, in my opinion, that had the economic possibilities been 
estimated more realistically, and had more emphasis been laid on the 
minimization of people’s sacrifices and less on some doctrinary prin- 
ciples; both the swift upturn in industrial development and a con- 
siderably higher standard of living could have been achieved. 

It should be pointed out, however, that in spite of these failures, 
the achievements of the first stage of industrialization in Poland were 
remarkable. In the development of heavy industry they were spectac- 
ular. This can be shown by figures illustrating the per capita output 
of characteristic goods in comparison with world-average figures. 


ELECTRIC SULPHURIC 
STEEL (kg.) ENERGY (kw-hr) FUELS* (kg.) ACID (kg.) CEMENT (kg.) 
1937 1955 1937 1955 1937 1955 1937 1955 1937 1955 
Poland 43 162 106 651 1095 3572 5 16.5 38 140 
World 63 100 209 565 893 1256 7 12 39 78 
U.S.A 399 643 1136 3782 6165 7922 35 85 156 306 


e Coal excluded. 


In consumption, statistical data also show a remarkable increase, 
best illustrated by comparison of pre-war and current per capita con- 
sumption of various commodities. 
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Unit 1938 1949 1950 1952 1953 1955 1956 
Meat kg. 20 28.7 38.2 32.9 35.5 39.0 43.0 
Milk, milk products lit. 262 278.7 292.5 313.4 310.9 331.9 340.4 
Sugar kg. 10 19.3 21.0 22.4 19.9 24.0 25.2 
Cotton textiles m. 9.5 13.3 14.6 15.9 15.3 16.5 17.8 
Woolen textiles m. 1.0 1.8 2.1 2.3 2.3 2.5 2.7 


While the low pre-war figures in the above data are influenced 
by the very low consumption of inhabitants of the eastern territories 
who are not included in current figures, and while some commodities 
were in 1956 of lower quality (for example, wool textiles), the fact 
remains that substantial gains in general living standards were 
achieved. Nevertheless, the Poles did not accept these gains as satis- 
factory enough. As a result, social unrest and political pressure be- 
came extremely strong in 1956 and 1957, and still exist. 

Polish dissatisfaction with present standards of living may be 
explained generally as follows: 1) Progress made in the period 1952 
to 1955 was negligible. It had taken place in consumption per capita, 
not in real wages — and people observe real wages. 2) The promise 
of the Plan, ie., of raising real wages by about 50 per cent, was evi- 
dently not realized, and many people felt that this resulted from faults 
in economic policy. They were often convinced that in socialism, 
achievement of a high living standard is possible in a short period. 
They began to demand this. 3) A remarkable influence was exercised 
by the observation of living standards in Western countries. 


Changes in the Economic Policy 


Under the pressure of social tension the government was obliged 
te change the patterns of development. This began in 1954-1955, but 
proved very soon to be unsatisfactory. More radical changes occurred 
in 1956 and 1957. The direction of these changes can be marked in 
the following points: 1) A slowing down of the accumulation ratio; 
it fell from over 30 per cent in 1953 to about 20 per cent in 1956. 
Almost all increase of national income, achieved in the years 1955 
tc 1958, was designed for consumption purposes. 2) Much more em- 
phasis has been laid on the development of light industry and of agri- 
culture; it has been reflected in the division of investment funds and 
in consequent changes in policies applied in agriculture. 3) Changes 
in the structure of international trade have been introduced, tending 
toward considerable increase in importation of consumer goods. 4) Mili- 
tary expenditures have been radically reduced, and many military 
plants converted into civil production. 

Continuation of this policy in 1957 caused very serious difficul- 
ties. They were especially acute in the balance of payments. This 
resulted mainly in reduction of coal exports (by about 10 million tons 
within the period of some years) and by a high increase in imports 
of consumer goods. These measures were, however, necessary. For 
example, the reduction of coal export was connected with the reduc- 
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tion of overtime work on Sundays, and with elimination of compulsory 
work by prisoners and soldiers in the mines. This was considered by 
the whole nation as absolutely necessary —the consequence of a new 
political situation in Poland. Other similar developments arising from 
political change caused the economic situation to become very difficult 
and compelled the government to address itself to foreign aid. 

Prospects for the future are, in my opinion, quite good. The ef- 
fort that Poland has made in former years is bringing results as the 
investment program nears completion. The fulfillment of the promise 
of raising real wages by 30 per cent in the period of the present Five 
Year Plan seems more than possible. 


* * * 


Dissatisfaction with the standard of living was the main cause 
of what one could call the social and political crisis of 1956-57. It was 
connected with the emotional criticism of the whole economic system 
and of the economic policy. The situation in industry, which was the 
result of an unfinished investment program; the many faults in in- 
vestment policy, reflecting unjustified ambitions, lack of a far-see- 
ing economic calculation, ete.; the stiffness of bureaucratic hyper- 
centralization — all supplied enough material for justified criticism. 
Nation-wide discussion called for the abolishment of the ‘‘distortions’’ 
of socialism — which brought about the above-mentioned and many 
other negative economic and social phenomena — and for the establish- 
ment of a better socialism. In this way, it was broadly believed, a 
sound economic system could be built up and the standard of living 
rapidly raised. 

The new program has been formulated initially by negating the 
existing institutions and policies applied in former years. Gradually, 
it has, gained concrete, positive propositions. Its main point should be 
emphasized as democratization. In this case, the term means, above 
all, a broad active participation of the people in all public affairs, 
large and small; as the economy is considered a principal public af- 
fair, this means also a so-called economic democratization. The scheme 
provided for such democratization contains the following items: the 
greater role of Parliament in economic policy; decentralization of a 
large domain of economic activities, which should be directly ruled by 
national councils (territorial bodies) ; creation of workers councils in 
all enterprises; and assignment of large and actual rights to scientists, 
the press, and public opinion in all problems concerning the economic 
policy. The program has been based on two assumptions: that it will 
encourage the activity of the people and in this way improve the effec- 
tiveness of the economy, and that in socialism man has the right not 
only for better living conditions, but also for actual participation in 
public decisions. 











Science 


Although other centuries have celebrated the innovations of science, 
its importance as an international force has mounted year by year to the 
point where present civilization is commonly time-filed under “Scientific 
Era,” the “Space Age,” or the “Atomic Age.” 

At the same time, science applied on a world-wide scale must borrow 
heavily from those forces which have previously dominated international 
society. Its use must be permissible morally, sanctioned by religion, and 
reasoned by philosophy. It must be politically acceptable, lawfully con- 
trolled, and economically feasible. 

Because the topic, in a technical sense, is so broad and significant, the 
next issue of the Journal will be devoted in full to science in international 
relations. Therefore, the final article of this issue, will deal only with the 
changes affected by science and the adjustment it has forced upon the 
consideration of so basic and traditional a topic of political debate as the 
role of morality in international affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL MORALITY IN THE 
NUCLEAR AGE’ 


By Hidejiro Kotani 


The solution is not to reduce our 
knowledge, or to halt the progress 
of science, but to make our moral 
stamina equal to it. 


Rosert M. HutcHins 


The appearance and swift development of nuclear weapons has 
strongly influenced not only military tactics and strategies since 
World War II, but also international politics. Therefore, by ignoring 
nuclear weapons, it will be almost impossible to discuss the present 
and future of international politics. For instance, as the system of 
classical physics ‘‘has given way to relativity and to what nuclear 
science has uncovered, the impenetrability of the political atom, the 
nation-state, is giving way to a permeability,’’ so that it is natural 
that ‘‘with the passing of the age of territoriality, the usefulness of 
thése concepts must now be questioned.’” 


1 This article submitted for publication on April 14, 1958. (Ed. note) 


2 John H. Herz, “Rise and Demise of the Territorial State,” World Politics, 
July, 1957, pp. 474-75. 
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In other words, can international morality be considered today 


as it was in the past? 
* * * 


The greatest problem raised by the development of nuclear wea- 
pons is the possibility of complete annihilation. As Secretary of State 
Dulles said in his news conference of April 1, 1958, ‘‘the actual situa- 
tion today is that the Soviet Union has, as we have, enough large 
thermonuclear weapons to destroy the other, and perhaps a large part 
of humanity.’’ Under such circumstances, if total war occurs between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, both countries, as well as the 
whole world, are apt to be destroyed. 

The problem lies not only in the possibility of using such terrible 
bombs, but also in the danger which arises from the making and 
testing of these weapons. Therefore, it is not limited to the unforesee- 
able future, but concerns the present as well. 

It has been said that there are two ways to solve these problems. 
One is to cut down and to eliminate nuclear weapons from interna- 
tional arsenals, and if this is not done, the other is to develop such 
weapons so that they can be used effectively for defense without a 
mass destruction of humanity. In spite of Mr. Dulles’ statement that 
“‘we prefer the first choice,’’ the United States has decided to take 
the second choice, and is going to test nuclear weapons in the Pacifie 
Ocean in the near future, because of Russian rejection of United States 
proposals which have been offered many times. 

If, as the result of future tests, the United States were able to 
create a 100 per cent clean bomb, would it announce publicly how 
such a clean bomb might be produced? Or would any country desir- 
ing to learn how to make such a bomb be able to obtain information 
freely from the United States? The answers are probably no. It has 
recently been stated that in the Soviet Union testing has undoubtedly 
been aimed toward miniaturization, but there is no evidence that 
Russia has been working to produce a ‘‘clean bomb.”’ In fact, avail- 
able data from the last Soviet tests, though as yet inconclusive, seem 
to indicate that the Soviet Union was working as recently as Feb- 
ruary toward a ‘‘big bang’’ and a ‘‘dirty bomb.’’ Based on radio- 
activity readings in Sweden and Japan and on the West Coast, it 
seems that Russia is still testing a fission-fusion-fission device. 

Under the present circumstances, then, even if the United States 
were able to produce a clean bomb in the near future, it would seem 
that Soviet Russia would require much more time to achieve the same 
end. However, no matter how quickly the United States may ac- 
complish this ‘‘cleanization,’’ would Soviet Russia work in the same 


direction, and, if so, how long would this take? And how much longer 
would it take the small nations to perfect such a clean bomb? Ac- 
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cording to United States experience, over a decade has elapsed since 
the testing of the first atomic bomb before the present level of achieve- 
ment became possible. 

It would therefore appear that it may require perhaps two decades 
for the smaller nations to perfect a clean bomb. Meanwhile, the people 
of the world must continuously experience devastating radioactive fall- 
cut. What this means is the swift accumulation of strontium-90, which 
has already increased more than fourteen times since 1953. If the 
world-wide weapons race is not stopped, it is therefore possible that 
each additional testing nation will continue adding a large amount of 
contamination fission products to the soil and food of other nations 
and of their own. 

Therefore, the second choice which Mr. Dulles was obliged to take 
because of the Russian rejection of the American proposals does not 
seem, in the long run, to solve the fundamental problem of nuclear 
weapons. On the one hand, the United States is not prepared to give 
to other nations information regarding the production of a clean 
bomb; on the other hand, the other nations, including Soviet Russia, 
will require many more years before accomplishing this objective. The 
only way under such circumstances is Mr. Dulles’ first choice; namely, 
the ‘‘gradual elimination under effective controls of nuclear weapons 
through the transformation from war stocks to peace stocks of the 
existing stockpiles.’’ 

It should be indicated that in the nuclear age an act which does 
not violate existing international law or which enjoys national privi- 
lege given legally is not enough to keep international society orderly, 
or to safeguard the peoples of the world. On the contrary, under cer- 
tain circumstances, such action taken in the climate of the nuclear 
age may even be detrimental to the people of the world. For example, 
the nuclear tests in Siberia and the Pacific Ocean, as we know, have 
caused fear of death, diseases, and mutations from radioactive fallout. 
In fact, not only fear, but actual death has been brought about as 
a result of such tests. The problem which has been raised from the 
nuclear tests was not and will not be solved by expressions of com- 
passion and regret and financial compensation by the government. 
The sad experiences of Japan tend to prove that ‘‘humanistic ethics 
draws its guiding principles from human experience and tests them in 
human experience.’’* Accordingly, Japan has protested several times to 
the ‘‘haves,’’ dispatched a special mission to Great Britain to request 
suspension of nuclear tests, and offered a proposal to the United Na- 
tions in which the Japanese government called for a partial disarma- 
ment settlement and for a moratorium on tests lasting no more than 


3 Corliss Lamont, The Philosophy of Humanism, New York, Philosophical Library, 
1957, p. 193. 
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e oe ° ° — 
one year, within which time negotiations are to be conducted to reach 
an agreement on the prompt installation of a supervision and inspec- 
) tion system necessary to verify the suspensions of tests. 
S 
2 * * # 


From the above facts some important conclusions regarding inter- 
national morality in the nuclear age can be drawn. 
First of all, we can say that there are certain things in the field 
of international politics which cannot be handled by existing inter- 
national laws and international agreements. It indicates that new 
7 international laws and agreements should be required to escape a 
situation where ‘‘human art of self-government has lingered, as the 
human art of self-destruction has been explored. The point was made 
clear by Lester B. Pearson, a recent Nobel Peace Prize winner, in a 
} political broadeast: ‘‘after much thought and in view of recent de- 
velopments, I believe now that Canada should support an immediate 
ending of nuclear tests, at least for a substantial period, as a first step 
in bringing these awful weapons under control.’’ According to a 
Gallup poll, the majority of the American people believes that the 
United States should agree to stop making any more tests of nuclear 
weapons, if all other nations agree to do so. The motivation which 
people require to create new international regulations and agreements 
dealing with the new problems of nuclear weapons indicates the 
existence of the latent international morality which has gradually 
become stronger and more extensive. 


Secondly, the origin of such motivation is an important element 

in international morality in the age of nuclear weapons. Fear which 

is the fundamental element of motivation is an important factor of 
international morality. Fear of nuclear weapons has two kinds of 
aspects; one is absolute fear, the other comparative. The former has 

to do with mankind’s sickness and death and actual destruction by 
nuclear weapons. The latter is brought about as the result of com- 
parison with other fear, for instance, the fear of communism or Com- 

munist aggression. These two aspects of fear are focussed, finally, on 

the survival of mankind and the destiny of the world. It is not neces- 

sary to explain absolute fear here, but the latter should be clarified. 

When we are asked why we are fighting communism or Com- 

munist activities, our reason is that we do not want our democracy 
destroyed. This may be true, but this is not enough in the age of 
nuclear weapons. When we considered democracy in the age of con- 
ventional weapons, no thought of complete annihilation entered our 

minds. This is quite the contrary in the age of nuclear weapons. 





4 C. L. Sulzberger, “Implications of Nuclear Christmas,” Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, February, 1957, p. 67. 
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Under the present circumstances, our survival takes precedence above 
all else. If man fails to control nuclear weapons. complete annihila- 
tion may be inevitable sooner or later. In this instance there are no 
exceptions. Therefore, we must first consider how to survive, and 
then we can think how to live. Only then can we choose a democratic 
as against a communistic way of life. This concept of comparative 
fear prevails in the whole world today. 


However, it is unfortunately true that, even now, fear of Russia 
by the West and of the West in Russia seems more potent than the 
common fear of destruction. But in the East, the common fear of 
destruction is more potent than the fear of Russian aggression. 


Those people who have not actually experienced the horrors of 
the atomic bomb or the perils of fallout may not feel the danger of 
nuclear weapons and therefore, are apt to consider that communism is 
the more dangerous. Yet, while they are at liberty to fight and die for 
their own ideology, this does not mean that they are free to destroy 
or bring harm to the world in order to preserve it. The people of the 
world have the right to survive, and this claim must be recognized by 
all. Therefore, the people of each nation, whatever may be their ideol- 
ogy, must consider not only themselves, but also the rest of the world; 
above all, its right to survive. They also must realize that in this 
nuclear age, if tests continue and nuclear weapons are used, no nation 
can survive, and that there can be no exception to this rule. 


The concept of ‘‘all or nothing’’ can be connected with the con- 
cept of ‘‘togetherness’’ which is thought to be the latent element of 
world community. While neither law nor police power can supply the 
potent elements of ‘‘togetherness’’ which national communities boast, 
the concept in which all peoples of the world have a common fear of 
nuclear weapons may be able to create the concept of ‘‘togetherness.’’ 
This may bring about the possibility of a world-wide international 
community, which, though not necessarily resulting in world govern- 
ment, may stir up a feeling for reconsideration of humanism. This is 
the third important element of international morality in the nuclear 
age. 

* * * 


Even in the pre-nuclear age, humanistic consideration has been 
a fundamental element of morality. But at that time such considera- 
tion was limited and specific, as, for instance, the prohibition of the 
dum-dum bullet, chemical and bacteriological warfare (such prohibi- 
tion is quite different from the prohibition of nuclear weapons), eleva- 
tion of the living standard of backward nations, activities of the Red 
Cross, protection of minorities, and so forth. In humanism such as 
this it was not necessary to consider the survival of mankind, but in 
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e the nuclear age we must think in terms of total survival. New human- 
istic ethics which depends upon the consideration of total survival of 
4 mankind in the age of nuclear weapons must make people realize 
that ‘‘human beings are, within certain objective limits, the masters 
° of their own destiny.’’ In other words, when we realize that the great 
, achievement of human beings in the field of science seems to threaten 
the very human beings themselves, it is up to mankind to rescue them. 
. This means that ‘‘human beings possess the power or potentiality of 
) | solving their own problems, through reliance primarily upon reason 
and scientific method applied with courage and vision.’’ And ‘‘one 
of the great aims of humanism is the transformation and socialization 
of human motives.’” 

Consequently with the scientific crisis confronting mankind today, 
international morality which depends upon humanistic motivations, 
} bolstered by the concept of togetherness of the peoples of the world, 
urgently requires the establishment of an effective control system of 

nuclear weapons, lest they become a Frankenstein. 


5 Quotations from Lamont, op. cit., pp. 10, 200. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Contributors to the Book Review section are members of the editorial 
staff of the JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS and graduate 
students of the School of International Affairs. The books reviewed 
are selected on the basis of their general interest and importance to 


the study of international affairs. 


HUMAN RELATIONS AND POWER. By 
Albert Mueller-Deham. Philosophical 
Library. 410 pp. $3.75. 


This challenging and contemporary so- 
cio-political analysis and synthesis of hu- 
man relations and power brings into focus 
one of the main problems confronting 
and puzzling individuals, communities, 
and states in this rapidly shrinking world. 
How can greater harmony and progress 
be established by balancing the happiness 
of human beings with the minimum power 
entrusted to communities and states — 
power to promote further technological 
progress in the atomic and outer-space 
era? 

Discussing human relations, the author 
points out three main types of inner at- 
titudes among individuals: xunition, the 
relationship of love and devotion for the 
family, community, and country; reci- 
procity, the behavior of conformity and 
politeness; and work-association, or will- 
ing cooperation for performing some serv- 
ice. Besides the positive attitudes, there 
are negative relations affecting individ- 
uals. Separated from unition by the zone 
of indifference is exclusion or separa- 
tion. Opposing reciprocity stand rela- 
tions of inconsiderate or aggressive self- 
ishness, and opposing work-association, 
relations of divergence. 

Recognizing the validity of Spinoza’s 
Statement that “power is dominion over 
the mind,” the author analyzes personal 
powers (individual, economic, positional ) 
and impersonal ones, such as cultural 
powers. The main emphasis is put on the 
sociological study of the positional power 
(political and administrative) and the 
role of authority, coercion, majority, mi- 
nority, leader, and freedom in modifying 
it. 

The role of parties and parliaments in 
modern democracy is very skillfully con- 
trasted to the authoritarian forms of gov- 





ernment. Although admitting that not one 
purely democratic state exists, and strongly 
doubting the possibility of one ever exist- 
ing, the author still prefers an imperfect 
democracy to the totalitarian states which 
he condemns throughout this prophetic 
book. 

Living in a world of spiritual unrest, 
political upheavals, and economic changes, 
there is a need for social equilibrium 
and a balanced state. This book gives 
some very timely and inspiring ideas, well 
worth the reader's undivided attention. 


M. M. Milenkovitch 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT — Theory, 
History, Policy. By Gerald M. Meier 
and Robert E. Baldwin. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. 588 pp. $8.50. 


As the title of this book indicates, it 
is concerned with the theory, history, and 
policy of economic development. For 
this purpose it is divided into four sec- 
tions. The first relates the contributions 
of economic writers, from Adam Smith 
to Harrod and Domar, to the theory of 
economic development. The second part 
gives an historical outline. Concentrating 
mainly on Great Britain’s role in the 
nineteenth century, the book furnishes a 
good basis for comparison with current 
problems. The last two parts are devoted 
to development in poor and rich coun- 
tries respectively. 

The authors do not make any original 
contribution to the theory of economic 
development. Their admitted aim was to 
write a textbook in ,which the existing 
literature would be analyzed, compared, 
and synthesized. They not only achieved 
this goal, but, by looking beyond the 
sphere of pure economics, made the book 
a valuable tool for students of history 
or international relations, also. 


Joachim W. Kratz 
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LIEUTENANT IN ALGERIA By Jean- 
Jacques Servan-Schreiber Alfred A 
Knopf, Inc. 231 pp. $3.50. 


During the summer of 1956 Jean-Jac- 
ques Servan-Schreiber was called to active 
duty with the French army in Algeria. 
For the remainder of that year the thirty- 
two year old editor of L’Express served 
in the area southeast of Algiers. In his 
six months of service Servan-Schreiber 
did not cease being an observing jour- 
nalist, and the end result of what he saw 
in Algeria is recorded in Lieutenant in 
Algeria. 

Lieutenant in Algeria is definitely one 
of the most important books published 
in recent years. The author divides his 
work into three distinct parts entitled 
“The Way,” “The Hope,” and “Among 
the French.” Through this manner of 
division Servan-Schreiber effectively pre- 
sents the diverse points of view pertain- 
ing to a bitter and difficult war which 
has lasted since November, 1954. 

The war in Algeria is a dirty war, for 
it is difficult to distinguish friend from 
foe. Neither is it a clearly defined war, 
for the French army and French residents 
in Algeria are plagued with difficulties 
amongst themselves, also. The strains and 
stresses of conflicting ideologies surely 
are the more important reasons for the 
continued state of flux confronting the 
French in this struggle. 

Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber has long 
been at odds with the policy pursued by 
the French Government toward Algeria. 
During his six months in that area he 
was engaged in attempts to maintain and 
to strengthen French contacts with the 
Arabs. These projects, aimed at ultimate 
pacification, were bitterly opposed by ex- 
tremists on both sides. A year has passed 
since this book first appeared in France, 
and the Algerian problem is still a long 
way from solution. The passage of time 
clearly indicates that much of the French 
policy in Algeria has been barren of 
positive results. Whatever one may think 
of the validity of Servan-Schreiber’s ob- 
servations toward Algeria, the fact re- 
mains that the editor of L’Express feels 
that a solution will come only by in- 
creased concessions on the part of the 
French Government. 

W. I. Stewart, Jr. 


LENINISM. By Alfred G. Meyer. Harvard 
University Press. 324 pp. $5.50. 


There has long been a need for a com- 
prehensive study of Leninism as a theory 
in its own right, instead of the customary 
brief and inadequate listing of Lenin’s 
contributions to Marxist theory. This is 
the task Professor Meyer sets before him- 
self in his new book. Convinced that 
ideas, specifically Leninist ideas, have 
played an important role in determining 
not only the thoughts, but also the actions 
of the Communist Party and the Soviet 
state, he goes on to document this thesis, 
showing that Leninist thought provides a 
basis for many of the characteristics of 
Stalinism and the Soviet system, for its 
disregard of the common man and demo- 
cratic procedures, the belief in expediency 
and that ends justify means, the idea that 
socialism can exist in one country alone. 
Several things are purposively omitted, 
such as moral evaluation or a study of 
the Kussian background of Leninism. 
These omissions may be questioned, but 
this book will remain an excellently docu- 
mented and scholarly presentation of 
Leninist theory. 

Perhaps the chapter of most current 
importance is the exposition of Lenin’s 
attempt to extend his theory of imperial- 
ism to a more general explanation of the 
forces of change in the twentieth century; 
namely, what Mr. Meyer calls the dialec- 
tics of backwardness. This theory is, ad- 
mittedly, never presented by Lenin in the 
systematic form in which it is here pre- 
sented, but is merely implied in certain 
of Lenin’s writings. Here is described 
Lenin's extension of the concept of the 
proletariat to include the backward na- 
tions. This leads to the idea that the 
revolution will be bred not in countries 
where capitalism is highly developed, but 
where it is still in its infancy. Thus Rus- 
sia becomes the prototype of all backward 
countries. Because Leninism postulates 
that the proletarian and the bourgeois 
revolutions will be fought simultaneously 
in such backward areas, he opens up the 
possibility of the alliance of socialism 
and nationalism. In the end, an entirely 
new theory of revolution emerges in 
which the class struggle merges with the 
struggle between nations, and political ac- 
tion determines economic development. 


Beverly J. Bruhn 
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COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA. By 
Robert J. Alexander. Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press. 449 pp. $9.00. 


From this factual survey of the Inter- 
national Communist Movement in the 
Latin American nations, the reader 
emerges with several useful considera- 
tions. First, the play of communism in 
the southern hemisphere has never arisen 
spontaneously but has always been di- 
rected internationally. Second, the Com- 
munist parties there are operating in a 
region already conducting political, eco- 
nomic, and social changes that generally 
accompany the desires of the contem- 
porary “underdeveloped” area to indus- 
trialize. Third, the local movements dedi- 
cated to such reform are the most effec- 
tive opposition to communism. 


Mr. Alexander presents in this volume 
a general history of the Communist Move- 
ment in Latin America followed by a de- 
tailed analysis of its progress in each 
country. The book concludes with a brief 
but valuable section on the future role 
of United States policies in the area. 


R. D. Dodson 


ORGANIZED BUSINESS IN FRANCE. By 
Henry W. Ehrmann. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 514 pp. $7.50. 


Among the many features of French 
society puzzling to outsiders, the organi- 
zation and methods of French business 
ranks high on the list of imponderables. 
Since the end of World War II, criticism 
of French business procedures has in- 
creased abroad, but more often than not 
it is criticism with little understanding. 

Henry W. Ehrmann has examined 
French business at considerable length. 
The picture that emerges of French busi- 
ness mentality is one of a frame of mind 
largely immersed in the past and de- 
termined to hold the privileges of that 
past in the future. France is a land well 
equipped with certain physical resources 
and superbly endowed with mental re- 
sources. Yet the economy of the country 
consistently fails to fulfill its potential; 
relations between business and labor con- 
tinue to be devoid of real co-operation. 
Finally, the author believes the three out- 
standing difficulties are a system of mis- 
placed thrift, retarded technical progress, 
and powerful pressure groups. 


W. I. Stewart, Jr. 


FINAL REPORT. By Jozef Beck. Robert 
Speller and Sons, Inc. 292 pp. $7.00. 
In 1939 a British Foreign Office me- 

morandum described the main objectives 

of Polish policy as “the preservation of 
the balance between her two great neigh- 
bors, the avoidance of any irrevocable 
commitment to any country or group of 
countries, and by adroit manoeuvering to 
obtain the status of a Great Power.” This 
was the precarious basis of Pilsudskian 
policy continued by Colonel Beck as For- 

eign Minister from 1932 to 1939. 

Beck’s memoirs, first published in 
French in 1951, now appear in English. 
The book covers the period 1926 to 1939, 
when Poland attempted to follow a policy 
of equilibrium between Germany and 
Russia. It is important as a presentation 
of Beck's personal view of Polish-Eu- 
ropean relations. The author died in 
1944 while interned in Rumania, and the 
manuscript remained only a preliminary 
draft. Despite its fragmentary nature 
and an occasional awkward phrase, the 
book should be of value to persons in- 
terested in the pre-history of the Second 
World War. 

Edward J. Shanahan, Jr. 


THESE ARE THE BRITISH. By Drew Mid- 
dleton. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 290 pp. 
$4.50. 

After reading Drew Middleton’s most 
recent work, I have the distinct impres- 
sion of having been introduced to a ma- 
ture old man, somewhat stooped with age, 
but with the wisdom and experience of 
years, and the strength of heart to live 
in a world which is no longer the world 
he once knew. These are the British. 

This is the England of that famous 
headline: Fog on the Channel — Conti- 


nent Isolated. It is also a present-day’ 


England, the responsible European mem- 
ber of NATO, an uneasy ally searching 
for its proper role between the leviathans 
of East and West. 

Drew Middleton’s experience as the 
London correspondent of the New York 
Times has brought him into the gallery 
of the House of Commons from whose 
members he has learned and avoided the 
pitfall of boredom in writing an often 
told tale. The variety of source informa- 
tion which the journalist has taken advan- 
tage of provides the reader with an es- 
sential insight into the British Isles, and 
what Churchill has termed its island race. 

Peter M. Herford 
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- WORLD PEACE 
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By Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn 
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“There can be no peace without law.” 


_— words of President Eisenhower form 
the basic premise of this book. Here two 
distinguished lawyers present a comprehensive 
and detailed plan for the maintenance of peace— 
in the form of a proposed revision of the U.N. 
Charter. In preparation seven years, this plan rep- 
resents the first attempt to spell out in explicit 
detail, rather than the usual generalities, all the 
world institutions and basic rules which are re- 


quired for the effective prevention of war. 
$7.50 
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Philippine Freedom, 1946-1958 
ROBERT AURA SMITH 


This lively and informative account of the birth and 
development of the republic of the Philippines gives a vivid picture 
of the progress made a the first of the modern “colonial” states in 
Asia to gain its independence. $5.00 


Soviet Marxism 
HERBERT MARCUSE 


To explain the general direction and some of the major 
changes in Soviet Marxism, Dr. Marcuse considers the historical reality 
behind Soviet doctrine from the point of view of its basic Marxist 
concepts. A Study of the Russian Institute, Columbia University. 


$4.50 
The Agrarian Foes of Bolshevism 
OLIVER H. RADKEY 


A study of the Socialist Revolutionary Party, the politi- 
cal expression of the peasant movement in Russia, from February to 


October, 1917. Dr. Radkey describes the errors and deficiencies by 
which the party lost power and the contributions that it made to so- 
cialist theory. A Study of the Russian Institute, Columbia University. 


$8.50 
A Serbian Village 
JOEL MARTIN HALPERN 


A social anthoropologist spent a year in the Serbian 
village of OraSac to study the process of social and cultural change 
in a community that has historically felt the influences of foreign 
cultures. $6.00 


Nature and Historical Experience 
JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 


This selection of twelve essays represents the thought 
over a period of years of one of today’s outstanding philosophers. 
The general titles ‘Toward the Theory of History” and “Toward the 
Theory of Nature” describe the thread of continuity that weaves the 
separate contributions into a whole. $5.50 
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